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WITH UNLEAVENED BREAD 


ABBI SAUNDERSON, minister of Kiibogie, had 
been the preacher on the fast day before Car- 
michael's first sacrament in the “len, and, under the 
full conviction that he had only been searching out 
his own sins, the old man had gone through the 
hearts of the congregation as with the candle of the 
Lord, till Donald Menzies, who had all along suspected 
that he was little better than a hypocrite, was now fully 
persuaded that for him to take the sacrament would be 
to eatand drink condemnation to himself, and Lauch- 
lan Campbell was amazed to discover that a mere Low- 
land Scot like the rabbi was as mighty a preacher of 
the chief of the Highiand host. The rabbi 
had been very 
tender witnal, so * 
that the people 
were not only 
humbled, but also 
moved with the 
honest desire after 
better things. 
Although it was 
a bitter day, and 
the snow was deep 
upon the ground, 
the rabbi would 
not remain over 
night with Car- 
michael. Down 
in Kilbogie an 
old man near 
fourscore years of 
age was dying, 
and was not as- 
sured. of the way 
everlasting, and 
the rabbi must 
needs go back 
through the snow 
that he might sit 
by his bedside 
and guide his feet into the paths of peace. All that 
night the rabbi wrestled with God that it might be 
his good pleasure to save this man even at the eléventh 
hour ; and it was one of the few joys that visited the 
rabbi in his anxious ministry, that, before the-gray 
light of a winter morning came into that lowly room, 
this aged sinner of Kilbogie had placed himself within 
the covenant of grace: 
While he was ministering the promises in that cot- 
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tage, and fighting a strong battle for an immortal 
soui, Carmichael had sent aw2y his dogs, and was sit- 
ting alone in the low-roofed study of the Free Kirk 
manse, with the curtains drawn and the wood-fire 
lighting up the room,—for he had put out the lamp, 
—but leaving shadows in the corners where there 
were io books, and where occasionally the red paper 
loomed forth like blood. 

As the rabbi preached that day, the buoyancy and 
self-confidence of youth had been severely chastened, 
and, sitting in the manse pew, curtained off from the 
congregation, the conscience of the young minister 
had grown tender. It was a fearful charge to lay on 
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He looked out upon the clear winter night 


any man, and he only four-and-twenty years of age, 
the care of human souls ; and what manner of man 
must he be who should minister unto them after a 
spiritual sort the body and blood of Jesus Christ? 
How true must be his soul, and how clean his hands ! 
For surely, if any man would be damned in this world, 
and in that which is to come, it would be the man who 
dispensed the sacrament unworthily. 

As he sat in the firelight the room seemed to turn 
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into < piace of judgment. Round the walls were the 
saints of the Church Catholic, and St. Augustine ques- 
tioned him closely regarding the evil imagination of 
ycuthfui days, and Thomas 4 Kempis reproached him 
because he had so often flinched in the way of the 
holy cross. Scottish worthies whose lives he had 
often read, and whose sayings had. been often quoted 
from the pulpit, sat in judgment upon him as to his 
own personal faith and to his own ends in the minis- 
tr. Samuel c.utherford, with his passionate ltetters, 
reproached him for his coldness towards Christ ; and 
MacCheyne's life, closed in early manhood, and filled 
with an unceasing hunger for the salvation of human 
souls, condemned 
him for his easy 
walk and con- 
versation; and 
Leighton, the 
gentlest of all the 
Scots’ 
made 
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saints, 
him 
shamed of bitter 
words and resent- 
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ful feelings, and 
from the walls the 
face of his moth- 
er’s minister re- 
garded him with 
wistful regret, and 
seemed to plead 
with him to return 
to his first love 
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and the simplicity 

of his 

faith. 
The roof hung 


mother’ s 


heavy over his 
head, and the 
walls took a deep- 
er red, while the 
burning logs re- 
minded him of the consuming fire. An owl hooted out- 
side,—a weird and mournful cry,—and to the mind of 
a Celt like Carmichael it seemed to be a warning to set 
his house in order. He crossed to the window, which 
faced west, and commanded a long stretch of Glen, 
and, standing within the curtain, he looked out upon 
the clear winter night. How pure was the snow, put- 
ting: all other white to shame! How merciless the 
cold light of the moon, that flung into relief the 
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tiniest branches of the trees! +‘ Holiness becometh 
thine house, O Lord, forever.’’ And he was a minis- 
ter of the Word and sacrament! The people had been 
called unto repentance, but he needed most of all the 
contrite heart. The people had been commanded to 
confess their sins ; it were time that he began. 

He knelt at his table, bending his head over the very 
place where he wrote his sermons, and as he prayed 
before God the sins of early years came up before 
him, and passed as in a woful procession, —ghosts which 
had risen from their graves, in which they had long 
been hid beneath the green grass and the flowers. 
There remained nothing for him but to acknowledge 
them one by one with shame and confusion of face, 
and behold! as he did so, and humbled himself be- 
fore the Lord, they vanished from his sight till he 
hoped that the last of them had come and gone. 
When it seemed to him as if one had lingered behind 
the rest, and desired to see him quite alone, and 
when the shroud fell down, he looked into the face of 
one who had been his friend in college days, and then 
he knew that all which had gone before was only a 
preparation, and this was now his testing time. 

a 

It was a mighty college to which Carmichael had 
belonged, and the men thereof had been lifted high 
above their fellows, and among them all there had 
been none so superior as this man who was once his 
friend. Some he looked down upon because they 
were uncouth in manner ; and some because they 
were deficient in scholarship ; and others, who were 
neither ill-bred nor unlearned, he would have noth- 
ing to do with because they had not the note of cul- 
ture, but were Philistine in their ideas of art and in 
their ignorance of ‘‘ precious’’ literature. 

In spite of all this foolishness, the root of the mat- 
ter was in Frederick Harris. No man had a keener 
sense of honor, no man was more ready to help a. fel- 
low-student, none worked harder in the mission of 
the college, none lived a simpler life. Yet because 
he was without doubt a superior person, even beyond 
all other superior persons,—and the college was 
greatly blessed with this high order of beings, —the 
men were blind to his excellences, and cherished a 
dull feeling of resentment against him ; and there were 
times when Carmichael dared to laugh at him, whereat 
Harris was very indignant, and reproached him for 
vulgar frivolity. 

One day a leaflet was found in every class-room of 
the college, and in the dining-hall, and in the gym- 
nasium, and in every other room,—even, it is said, in 
the Senate room itself. Its title was, ‘‘A Mighty 
Young Man,"’ and it was a merciless description of 
Harris in verse, from the crown of his head to the 
sole of his foot, in all his ways and words,—coarse 
and insulting, but incisive and clever. He was late 
in entering the Hebrew class-room that morning, and 
was soon conscious that the students were interested 
in other things besides the authorship of the Penta- 
teuch. Opposite him lay the poem, and, after he had 
read the first verse, his face turned to a fiery red, and 
then he left the class-room with much dignity. 

a 

It had been better for himself, and it would have 
saved sorrow to Carmichael, if Harris had 
treated the poem with indifference ; but, like many 
other people who allow themselves the luxury of de- 
spising their fellow-creatures, he was morbidly sensi- 
tive when his fellow-creatures turned on him. For 
some reason, known only to himself, he concluded 
that Carmichael had written the poem, and demanded 
an apology with threats ; and Carmichael, who had 
thought the thing in very poor taste, and would have 
been willing to laugh at it along with Harris, was 
furious that he should have been supposed guilty of 
such a breach of friendship. So, being a Celt, who 
acts by impulse rather than by reason, he told Harris 
in the Common Hall that, if he supposed that he had 
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written the sheet, he was at liberty to do so, and need 
not expect either a denial or an apology. 

They never spoke again, nor met except im a pub- 
lic place, and when Carmichael was ordained minister 
in the Glen, Harris joined a mission s-tiement in one 
of the lowest quarters of a southern city. From time 
to time Carmichael read greedily of his heroic service, 
and the power which he was acquiring, —for he had 
never been mighty with poor people, but ever with 
them most gentle and humble. Again and again it 
had been laid on Carmichael to write to his old friend, 
and express regret for his pride, and assure him of his 
innocence in the matter of the squib ; but he thought 
that Harris ought first to write to him, and then, if he 
did, Carmichael meant to telegraph, and invite his 
friend to come up to the Glen, where they would renew 
the fellowship of former days. But Harris gave no 
sign, and Carmichael had no need to telegraph. 

Fd 

Carmichael rose from his knees, and opened a 
drawer in his writing-table, and from below a mass of 
college papers took out a photograph. The firelight 
was enough to show the features, and memory did the 
rest. They had once shared rooms together, and a 
more considerate chum no man could have. They 
had gone on more than one walking-tour together, 
and never once had Harris lost his temper ; they had 
done work together in a mission school, and, on occa- 
sion, Harris had been ready to do Carmichael’ s as well 
as his own; they had also prayed together, and 
there was no pride in Harris when he prayed. 

What were his faults, after all? A certain fas- 
tidiousness of intellect, and an unfortunate manner- 
ism, and a very innocent form of self-approbation, 
and an instinctive shrinking from rough-mannered 
men,—nothing more. There was in him no impurity, 
nor selfishness, nor meanness, nor trickiness, nor 
jealousy, nor evil temper. And this was the man— 
his friend also—to whom he had refused to give the 
satisfaction of an explanation, and whom he had 
made to suffer bitterly during his last college term. 
And just because Harris was of porcelain ware, and 
not common delf, would he suffer the more. 

He had refused to forgive this man his trespass, 
which was his first transgression against him, and, 
now that he thought of it, hardly to be called a trans- 
gression. How could he ask God to forgive him his 
own trespasses ? and if he neither forgave nor was for- 
given, how dare he minister the sacrament unto his 
people? He would write that night, and humble him- 
self before his friend, and beseech him for a message, 
however brief, that would lift the load from off his 
heart before he broke bread in the sacrament. 

oe 

Then it came to his mind that no letter could reach 
that southern town till Saturday morning, and there- 
fore no answer come to him till Monday, and mean- 
while who would give the people the sacrament, and 
how could he communicate himself? For his own 
sin, his foolish pride and fiery temper, would fence 
the holy table, and hinder his approach. He must 


telegraph, and an impression took hold upon his . 


heart that there must be no delay. The clock in the 
lobby—an eight-day clock that had come from his 
mother’s house, and seemed to him a kind of censor 
of his doings—struck three, for the hours had flown 
in the place of judgment, and now the impression 
began to deepen that there was not an hour to be 
lost. He must telegraph, and the office at Kilbogie 
would be open at five o'clock to dispatch a mail, and 
they would send a wire for him. It would be heavy 
walking through the snow, but the moon was still up, 
and two hours were more than enough. 

As he picked his way carefully where the snow had 
covered the ditches, or turned the flank of a drift, he 
was ever grudging the lost time, and ever the fore- 
boding was deeper in his heart that he might be too 
late, not for the opening of Kilbogie post-office, 
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but for something else,—he knew not what. So 
bravely had he struggled through the snow that it was 
still a quarter to five when he passed along sleeping 
Kilbogie ; and so eager was he by this time that 
he roused the friendly postmaster, and induced him 
by all kinds of pleas, speaking as if it were life and 
death, to open communication with Muirtown, where 
there was always a clerk on duty, and to send on to 
that southern city the message he had been com- 
posing as he came down through the snow and the 
woods : 


It was not I. I could not have done it. Forgive my silence, 
and send a message before Sunday, for it is my first sacrament 
in Drumtochty. 


Your affectionate friend, 
JOHN CARMICHAEL, 


It was still dark when he reached the manse again, 
and before he fell asleep he prayed that the telegram 
might not be too late, but as he prayed, he asked 
himself what he meant, and could not answer. For 
the Celt has warnings other men do not receive, and 
hears sounds they do not hear. 

It was noon next day, the Saturday before the sac- 
rament, and almost time for the arrival of the preacher, 
before he woke, and then he had not awaked unless 
the housekeeper had brought him this telegram from 
‘* Mistress Harris, St. Andrew's Settlement, Mut- 
ford, E. :’’ 

My son Frederick died this morning at eight o' clock of malig- 
nant fever. He was conscious at the end, and we read your 
telegram to him. He sent this message : ‘‘ Long ago I knew 
it was not you, and I ought to have written. Forgive me, as I 
have forgiven you. My last prayer is for a blessing upon you 
and your people in the sacrament to-morrow. God be with 
you till we meet at the marriage supper of the Lamb !”’ 


The text which Carmichael took for his action ser- 
mon on the morrow was, ‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive them who trespass against us,’’ and he 
declared the forgiveness of sins with such irresistible 
grace that Donald Menzies twice said ‘‘ Amen’’ 
aloud, and there are people who will remember that 
day unto the ages of ages. 


al 


Adon Olam 
Translated by Israel Zangwill 


ORD of the world, he reigned alone 
While yet the Universe was naught, 
When by his will all things were 

wrought, 
Then first his sovran name was known. 


And when the All shall cease to be, 
In dread lone splendor he shall reign 
He was, he is, he shall remain 

In glorious eternity. 


For he is one, no second shares 
His nature or his loneliness ; 
Unending and beginningless, 

All strength is his, all sway he bears. 


He is the living God to save, 
My rock while sorrow’s toils endure, 
My banner and my stronghold sure, 
The cup of life whene’er I crave. 


I place.my soul within his palm 
Before I sleep as when I wake, 
And, though my body I forsake, 

Rest in the Lord in fearless calm. 


Editor’s Note.—Mr. Zangwill's strikingly beautiful transla- 
tion is from the great Jewish hymn of the Unity, a famous 
synagogue poem, possibly a poetical echo of the creed of 
Maimonides. Through Mr. Zangwill's courtesy, the transla- 
tion appears here simultaneously with its appearance in the 
Jewish Quarterly Review (London). 
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Worshipers of Bigness 
By the Rev. H. A. Bomberger 


= ACK to Christ!’’ will be the cry of the twen- 
tieth century. It will express the almost 
ut.iversal desire of the coming generation of Chris- 


tians. ‘‘ Back to the Bcok!’’ will re-echo from sea 
to sea and from the tiver unto the ends of the 
earth. 


And the cry comes none too soon. The desire is 
We have been rushing pell- 
mell into—nervous prostration, delirium tremens, what 
not ! 
and commercial life have produced a condition that 
borders on wild intoxication in many instances. 

Ardent spirits of irreligious hustle, the frothing cup 
of latter-day excitement, the spirituous beverages of 
unending ‘‘ rallies,’’ ‘‘ mass meetings,’’ ‘‘campaigns,”’ 
anything, everything, only so it is noisy and spectacu- 
lar, —these are the leading characteristics of the last 
decades of the nineteenth century. Against these 
things the temperance crusade had better be turned, 
for these things are driving more men and women to 
drink, suicide, and death, than all such comparative 
trifles as wine sauce, mince-pie, and the like. And 
the poor soul, pushed almost to distraction on this 
foaming, seething, tempestuous sea of modern life, 
groans as it sings, ‘‘Oh! where can rest be found ?"’ 

Brethren, the kingdom of God cometh ‘‘not with 
observation’’ even in this age. And yet, a passing 
whirlwind ! and we say, ‘‘ Lo! here,”’ or, ‘‘Lo! there ;"’ 
but God is not in the whirlwind. Nor will we fear to 
say it squarely and firmly, though it be a minority of 
one against a majority of fifteen millions. The word 
of these sizzling times is ‘‘ bigness,’’ no matter if it 
be only an inflated frog. The word of to-morrow 
will be ‘‘ goodness,’’ no matter if it be silent and un- 
adorned. 

One good dollar is worth a bogus million. One 
dollar well spent is worth more to God than misspent 
fortunes. Nevertheless, we worship at the shrine of 
big men, big fortunes, big corporations, big move- 
ments, big fools, big elephants, —anything, if orfly it's 
big. Nor do most men have the courage to criticise 
that which possesses outward bigness, for this is the 
great criterion we go by; it covers all sins in the 
eyes of this generation ; it is the assurance of salva- 
tion ! 


providentially timely. 


The fermentations of modern social, religious, 


The whole world’s a 
The shifting scenes are 
Here is the true realism. Genuine 
pathos, comedy, inspiration, and intensest arouse- 
ment, every human emotion, are drawn out in living 
characters in this great drama. 


Life is always dramatic. 
stage. Men are the actors. 
full of interest. 


But life at the close of the nineteenth century is 
positively tragic. It thrills with excitement. It is 
splashed from head to foot with the spectacular, hel- 
met and plume, feathers and fixings. The final charge 
is on. Shouts rend theair. All honor to the crowd 
that can shout the loudest, the sabres that flash the 
brightest, the breath that can hold out the longest ! 

This age drinks ‘‘ sparklets,’’ 
conflagration. 


eats fire, and lives a 
The sea is measured by the foam on 
its dashing, splashing, crashing, smashing waves. A 
horse isn't half a horse unless he's frothing at the 
mouth and covered with lather. A man isn’t half a 
man unless he has a broken nose, or a black eye, or 
a limping leg. 

It is no wonder that the new century cries to us as 
its opening greeting, ‘* Back to Christ !’’ And what 
does the cry mean? In other words, it is simply a 
demand that we return to fundamentals. 
not fundamental. 


Bigness is 
Noise is not fundamental. 
and fury are not fundamental. 
mental. 


Fuss 
A crowd is not funda- 
The spectacular is not fundamental. 

But Jesus Christ is fundamental, and all that for 
which Jesus Christ stands, —the Word, the Holy Spirit, 
faith, hope and love, righteousness, secret prayer, 
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separateness from sinners, virtue and grace, primitive 
simplicity, devout sobriety, reverence for sacred 
things, and such like. 

Were 'esus Christ to come to his own to-day, his 
own would receive him not. In their own flippant 
language, he wold not be ‘‘in it.'’ He was no 
*‘rooter ;"' his soul found no pleasure in outward 
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display ; he avoided the boisterous, irreverent crowd ; 
his greatest glory appears in the secluded quiet 
fellowship of the Father, his greatest power in the 
company of one or two, or the Twelve. A truly godly 
man, a really Christlike church, a sincerely regene 
rate age, will exhibit these chief characteristics of the 
Master. 
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The Sunday-School of 





the Twentieth Century 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


S BETWEEN the Sunday-school at 
the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and that at the close, there is 
a vast difference. About the only 
things that have remained the same 
are the prayers, and the kindly rela- 
tionship between teacher and scholar. 

All else has changed vastly. The music is better, 

the library has improved, the weekly papers are a 

great advance on what they used to be, the whole 

organization has made progress, and the grade of 
teaching is higher. 

In spite, however, of all this encouraging progress, 
none knows better than the trained Sunday-school 
worker that we arestill far from the true goal at which 
we should aim. ‘‘ There is yet much land to be pos- 
sessed."' For while some noted Sunday-schools are 
very near the hundred per cent mark, the vast major- 
ity are only fifty per cent, if not lower even than that. 
Every experienced worker needs but to go to almost 
any of our Sunday-schools, and to keep his eyes open, 
to see how far short they come in the matter of 
promptitude, order, good singing, and above all, 
good Teachers minus classes 
minus teachers, disorderly classes, listless scholars, — 
all these things will soon be apparent to the careful 
observer. And, if more careful investigation be 
made, many other defects will soon be discovered, 
such as loss of scholars, deficient grading, worn-out 
condition of the library, dilapidated state and insuf- 
ficient number of hymn-books. 

If now we pause, and ask, ‘‘ What is it that consti- 
tutes the difference between the good Sunday-school, 
and the one that is so deficient ?’’ we shall in the last 
resort find it expressed in the one word 

Leadership. 

The secret of the excellence of our noted Sunday- 
schools is always to be found in the fact that some 
really able man is at the head, and directs the vari- 
ous departments of the school. Given such a man 
and the success of the school is assured, in spite of 
any adveise circumstances that 
school. 





teaching. classes, 


may surround the 
I have seen a very good school in most 
inadequate rooms, and a very bad school in palatial 
quarters. - I have seen a most orderly school in the 
roughest tenement district, and a most disorderly 
school in a quiet New England village. Why this 
difference? Simple because of the difference in the 
leader. Put a John Wanamaker into any mob of a 
school, and he will before long evolve order out of 
chaos ; or put a Frank A. Ferris into the most disor- 
ganized school, and in a year you will find it most 
highly and sensibly organized. 

But such lay workers are like angels’ visits, ‘‘ few 
and far between.” For one of these competent men, 
we find a hundred that are incompetent. By far the 
larger part of the superintendents in our land are not 
even college graduates, and the vast majority of our 





teachers have no higher education than that given in 
our grammar schools. Here and there, a man like 
those mentioned above has quite exceptional ability, 
which soon shows itself. But this is not the case 
It must ever remain true that the 
average superintendent does not know how to fill his 
office successfully, and the average teacher does poor 
work from the pedagogical standpoint. 

Must this remain the case through the whole of the 
twentieth century? Not necessarily. There is a 
remedy for all this paucity of competent Sunday-school 
workers. Where does this remedy lie ? 

In the Theological Seminaries. 

There are in our land over 125,000 ministers, the 
majority of whom are seminary men. At the same 
time we have about 137,000 Sunday-schools. If 
only these ininisters had been trained in the seminary 
to do up-to-date Sunday-school work, what a mighty 
uplift would come to our Sunday-school ranks! 
These ministers are among the first to lament over the 
incompetence of Sunday-school workers, and among 
the last to try and remedy the evil. Why? Because 
they have not been taught how to doit. In the sem- 
inaries from which they have come, they have heard 
lectures on lectures on the church Fathers, and have 
not learned anything about the church sons. They 
know a good deal about Tertullian and Origen, but 
next to nothing about Sam and Jim. Endless lec- 
tures are given on, the theme of how the church has 
grown to what it now is, but few on how to make the 
church more like what it should be. The result of 
all this antiquated scholastic education, is to turn out 
armies of ministers, into whose hands the responsi- 
bility of the religious training of our age is placed, 
who do not know how to do much more than prepare 
sermons. 


with the majority. 


The sad fact is that the average minister either 
does not think it worth his while to educate teachers 
and teach them how to do their work, or else feels 
his inability to accomplish this task. This is proved 
by the portentous fact that the vast majority of preach- 
ers have no veachers' -meeting for the study of either 
word or work. This would not be the case if they 
had had it deeply impressed on them, while in the 
seminary, that one of their chiefest responsibilities 
was te prepare their laymen and women to do the 
work of Sunday-school teaching in the best possible 
way. Had the seminaries put emphasis on this side 
of their education, as strenuously as it has done on 
other sides, the men would be far more capable lead- 
ers of their teaching forces than they now are. As 
things now are, it is as lamentable as it is true,’ that to 
put a teachers’ -meeting into the hands of the average 
pastor is to sound its death knell. But what a com- 
mentary this is on the inst uction given in the average 
theological seminary! It is tantamount to saying 
that it totally fails in preparing its pupils to be 
teachers of teachers. And is not this a lamentable 
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confession to make in this age of pedagogical prog- 
ress? 

What then ought to be done in our seminaries to 
prepare the men for such work as is suggested above ? 
In the very first place, such work ought to be made 
prominent. It will not do to have lectures on church 
history and biblical or systematic theology, put in 
the front rank, and practical Sunday-school work rele- 
gated to a back seat, and put aside with a few lectures, 
delivered at such odd times as are left. Todo this is 
to stamp the thought of inferiority and unimportance 
on this kind of work, and the student will be quick 
to answer to such suggestion. If a hundred and 
twenty lectures are delivered to prepare the stu- 
dent for his sermonic work, and only half a dozen 
on the Sunday-school work, is it to be wondered 
at that the young graduate comes out thinking 
the Sunday-school part of his work of small value 


compared with his sermonic efforts? Now it 
being a fact that the average pastor must look 
a 
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more to his Sunday-school for new church-members 
than to the outside world, should it not be his effort 


so to manage that branch of his work as to secure 


there the best spiritual results? Not shat the pastor 
need himself be the superintendent, but that he should 
be able to fit the right man to do the work, and 
prepare the teachérs to teach in such manner as to 
secure the largest spiritual results. This, however, 
will never come to pass as it should, until our theo- 
logical seminaries so change the emphasis of their 
lecture course as to put stress on this side of the work 
of the future minister. Then, and only then, shall we 
have a vast army of men fitted to fit others for this 
grand work of lifting the Sunday-school work to the 
highest plane that it can occupy. 

Will this ever take place? Yes, I believe it will, 
for I believe in optimism, and this is one of our 
optimistic dreams. It may take the larger part of 
this century to bring it to pass, but I believe that it 
will be reached in the end. 
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The Spoiled Picture 


By Eva Kinney Miller 


HE Lloyd family had decided to have a family 
picture taken. All the family relations were to 
gather in the front yard at grandma and grandpa’s 
home at four o'clock on a certain day, and the artist 
was going to take their pictures all together. 

Kittie Lloyd was very much delighted, and asked 
her mother a great many questions about it. 

‘*Am I to be in it, mama ?"’ 

‘« Yes, dear,—all the family."’ 

‘And Baby Ruth too ?"’ 

‘« Yes, all the children and grandchildren."’ 

‘**‘O mama! can't 1 have my dog Sandy in it, 
too? 1 think, if you have Baby Ruth, I ought to 
have Sandy.’’ 

‘¢ Well, you ask papa to-night."’ 

When Kittie’s papa came home that night, the 
first thing he heard, when his little girl came to meet 
him, was : 

‘*O papa! may! have Sandy in the picture with 
me? Mama's going to have Baby Ruth."’ 

‘*I'm afraid you'll spoil the picture,’’ responded 
Mr. Lloyd, ‘‘and Sandy is worse yet. You see, we 
shall all have to keep very still to have our pictures 
taken, and I am afraid neither you nor Sandy can do 
that."’ 

‘*Oh yes, we can!’ assured Kittie; ‘I'll teach 
Sandy."’ 

Every day after that Kittie gave Sandy some lessons 
in standing still, The appointed day came at last, 
and Mr. Lloyd got out the big carriage, and took them 
all over to grandpa’s, where there was a large gather- 
ing of aunts, uncles, and cousins, who were to be in 
the picture. Sandy was allowed to go along, and 
Kittie was delighted. 

At. last the artist came in a newly painted wagon 
with a big, long word on the outside, which Kittie, 
after a good deal of spelling, learned was ‘ photo- 
graphs.’’ It was very interesting to watch the artist 
take out his camera, and set it up on a little frame, 
and peep through it with a black cloth over his head. 
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When his machine was ready, he called the people 
together on the front porch, and, with grandma and 
grandpa in the center, the tall ones in the back, and 
the short ones in the front, the people were arranged, 
and made ready for the picture. Kittie had a place 
in the very front of the picture with Sandy by her 
side, who was to sit up on his hind legs. 

‘* Now, Kittie,’’ said mama, ‘‘ you must keep per- 
fectly still, and not move, or you will spoil the picture. 
When the artist says ‘ Ready,’ you must not even wink 
till he’s through."’ 

Kittie stood up very straight, and looked just where 
the artist had told her to look. 

*« All ready ?’’ said the artist. ‘* Now.’’ 

Kittie looked around awfully quick to see if Sandy 
was sitting up all right, and just then the artist took 
the picture. 

‘« Why, mama, is it over?’’ asked Kittie, as they 
all began to move around and talk. 

‘« Yes, Kittie,’ answered mama, ‘‘ it's all over now, 
and you can run about and play.’’ 

The next day the proof of the picture was brought 
to Mr. Lloyd, and he showed it to Kittie. There was 


grandma and grandpa sitting up in the center, looking. 


as calm and placid as ever. There was mama and 
Baby Ruth as plain as could be, and Sandy sitting up 
as straight as a dog could ; but in the place where 
Kittie’s face ought to be, there was the back of a curly 
head and a blur. 

‘*You moved,”’ 
spoiled the picture."’ 

Kittie burst into tears. 

*« 1 only looked around to see if Sandy was quiet,”’ 
she sobbed, ‘‘and then it was all over. I didn’t 
think the man would be so quick.’’ 

When the picture was shown to the other relatives, 
they decided that it was so good of grandma and 
grandpa that it must be kept. So. a short time after, 
Mr. Lloyd brought home the picture all finished and 
framed, and hung it up in the parln _ Kittie cried 


said papa gravely, ‘‘and you 


said he must. 
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bitterly, and begged him not to hang it up, but papa 
Then mama took her little girl inte 
the parlor, and talked to her. 

‘*The picture is spdiled, dear, because you did 
not do as I told you at once. I told you to keep per- 
fectly still when the man said ‘All ready,’ but you 
wanted to look around first and see what Sandy was 
doing. Now I want you to come and look at the 
spoiled picture very often, and always remember that 
it got spoiled because you did not obey promptly."’ 

Kittie tried hard to remember the lesson, and, 
when she forgot to mind promptly her mama would 
often say : 

‘* Take care, Kittie, you are spoiling your picture 
now,’’ and then Kittie would smile into her mother's 
face, and hasten to do as she was told, 
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BIBLE PUZZLES 





Numerical Enigma 


There are forty-four letters in a certain quotation from a 
famous sermon preached by Jesus. The various numbers 
given below are the numbers of the letters, as they occur 
in order, of the quotation from the sermon. Each group 
of numbers in the following paragraphs represents the word 
or name described in that paragraph. By finding out what 
these various words are, and then putting the forty-four let- 
ters in their proper order, the entire quotation can be dis- 
covered. 


14-8-12-19-29 was the father of the four men 
most famous for wisdom next to Solomon himself. 

33-5-21-—44-40-9 was a Jewish maiden whom the 
king of Persia chose for his queen on account of her 
great beauty. 

3-28-30-4-26-41 was the prophet whom the king 
of Syria sent a great host to seize, and who, after 
praying God to strike the men blind, misled them to 
Samaria, to the Israelite king and his troops, and 
thereby escaped captivity. 

43-6-20-27-32 was the father of Abraham, and 
ancestor of the great families of the Israelites, Ish- 
maelites, Midianites, Moabites, and Ammonites. 

37-15—1-16-11-22 was the tenth month of the 
Jewish sacred year, subsequent to the Babylonish 
captivity, and corresponding to our December and 
January. 

18-35-34 was the wood used for ship building, for 
musical instruments, and for beams and rafters of 
houses. 

A great prophet was cast into a perilous 7-39-31 by 
Darius, king of Media, from which the Lord delivered 
him unharmed. 

36-24-42-23 was the name of a celebrated com- 
mercial city of Phenicia, on the Mediterranean coast, 
situated on a rocky peninsula which was formerly an 
island, but which was united to the mainland by 
Alexander the Great, B. C. 332. 

25-38—-1 3-17—-10-2 was the weight of silver in the 
first recorded transaction of commerce in the Bible, 


Answer to Anagrams.—Kings’ Daughters 
Published January 12, 1901 

Jezebel, daughter of Ethbaal ; Athaliah, daughter 

of Ahab; Michal and Merab, daughters of Saul ; 


Jehosheba, daughter of Joram ; Maachah, daughter 
of Talmai. 
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Ignorance no Judge of Facts 

Ignorance cannot put God's laws out of 
court. A man may have a wrong theory of light, 
but it cannot bring the value of light into ques- 
tion. He may have an incorrect theory of diges- 
tion, but if he has good food and a good stomach, 
Nature will do her work without reference to his 
reasonings. I may know in part, yet know in 
fact. Let me set my heart on reality in all divine 
and human relations, and not allow the things I 


do not know to disturb those I do. 


x 


Honoring Our Dead 

Woman: Wife: Mother: Queen. Four di- 
vinely created spheres in one! And it was through 
the fulfilment of her mission 
spheres that the gracious Queen of our mother- 
country held such loving sway over the hearts of 
millions outside of her own earthly empire. Her 
summons from God’s Footstool to a place high in 
the Eternal Kingdom leaves such a sorrow-stricken 
sense of loss and personal bereavement as is not 
often caused by the death of an earthly ruler. 
But the very keenness of that sorrow carries with 
it an equally heartfelt rejoicing and thanksgiving 
for the singular beauty of the life we mourn. Dark 
indeed would be the memory if there were no re- 
gret at the going. The fourscore years lived in 
the search-light of a world-publicity recorded only 
lessons of love, and purity, and motherliness, and 


in each of those - 
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wisdom, and Christian grace, that are a benediction 
and a heritage to the Anglo-Saxon race. May 
that race rise to the responsibility of hon«ring in 
its life the ruler whom it mourns ! 


x 


The Golden Extreme 


How often is the ‘‘ golden mean’’ a gilded 
extreme! The man who makes a point of being 
always in the ‘‘golden mean’’ becomes a man of 
extreme inanity and weakness. He is himself 
He glories in compromise, and thinks 
This 
It is the men 
of conviction, of intensity, of eccentric ideality, 
who move the world. Not every man can be so 
in everything, but every man ought to have convic- 
tions on some points which forbid his idealizing 
the merits of the ‘‘ golden mean,’’—valuable as 
that position sometimes is. Mutual accommoda- 
tions and yieldings there must be. But these are 
a second, and not a first, consideration. Let us 
each one at some point be in the golden extreme 
of uncompromising righteousness and faith, and 
let us stand by sound convictions to the death. 


mean. 
himself safe because he lives on the fence. 
is the unsafest way of being extreme. 


x 
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An Opportunity to Make 
Moody’s Past a Success 
D. L. Moody's life is now being put to the 
test. 
white-hot, God-directed energy controlled things 
and men. 
to prove his life work a success or a failure. 


While he was in the flesh, his incarnated, 


Now that he is gone, it rests with us 
On 
another page in this paper Mr. Moody’s son and 
successor tells of the outlook for his father’s cher- 
ished school-plans at Northfield. Churches, Sun- 
day-schools, Young People’s Societies, and other 
organizations throughout the entire country, are 
going to unite in a movement, shoulder to shoul- 
der, to create an endowment fund worthy of the 
work and the man who gave his life to it. On the 
tenth of February special services will be held, 
memorializing Mr. Moody’s life and work. An 
appeal is made to every church in the land to 
join this concerted movement by holding such a 
service, and contributing to this subscription fund 
of the people. If the date suggested is not con- 
venient, a later date may be substituted and 
made just as effective. Mr. W. R. Moody’s arti- 
cle gives the needed facts. The appeal is a noble 
one. Will you respond to it? 


x 


Has Rote Memorizing of the Bible Any Value ? 


i THERE any gain in memorizing merely by 

rote? The question is not, Is there any gain 
in memorizing strings of words, or a series of sen- 
tences, having no special meaning in them? but 
the question is, Is there any gain in memorizing 
unpintelligently, or senselessly, and merely by rote, 
the most precious words and sentences ever re- 
corded by the hand of man, even though these be 
the choicest portions of the Bible, answers in the 
most valued religious catechism ever framed, or 
the most important rules in arithmetic, or in a 
grammar, or in any other text-book for careful 
study. 

Some think that mere rote memorizing has its 
value, at certain times in a child’s life, or in cer- 
tain stages of his education. Others think that 
senseless or rote memorizing is wholly and only 
useless, if not actually pernicious, whether it be a 
Bible text, a catechism answer, or a rule in a 
school text-book. In view of this wide*difference 
of opinion, the line is to be closely observed 
between the desirable and the undesirable, the 
admissible and the intolerable, that which is to be 
advocated and that which is to be only repre- 
hended. What is the truth in the case? 

A century ago, or a little less, not to go. back 
farther than that, it was the custom for little folks 
in the Sunday-school to memorize as many Bible 
verses as they could. It was thought that, be- 
cause these were verses from the Bible, there 
must be some gain in their memorizing. There 
was in those days no attempt, on the part of 
parent or teacher, to explain the verses memo- 
rized. It was mere rote memorizing, or parrot 
memorizing. A child would thus memorize twenty, 
or fifty, or five hundred, verses in a week, and 
recite them on Sunday to his teacher on call. But 
it did not follow that the child who had done all 
this parrot memorizing had gained even the slight- 
est knowledge of the truth included in those 
words. Actual experiment showed that a child 





who had faithfully memorized the choicest words 
of the New Testament might be utterly ignorant 
of the way of salvation, or of the Saviour to be 
trusted. 

It was quite a new state of things when the 
plan was introduced into Scotland, and extended 
therefrom to the rest of the English-speaking 
world, of taking a limited number of Bible verses, 
and explaining those, as well as memorizing them. 
Then, indeed, there was a gain through Bible 
study and Bible knowledge. It is sometimes said, 
by thoughtless or poorly informed persons, that 
there is not as much Bible memorizing among the 
But how 
Which is the better, 
—to understand and to memorize understandingly 


young in these days as in former times, 
much force is there in this ? 


half a dozen selected verses of Scripture in a week, 
or to memorize by rote, without any knowledge of 
their meaning, two hundred Bible verses in a 
week? Who can have any doubt as to the better 
way of these latter days ? 

As to the comparative merits of intelligent 
memorizing, or rote, or parrot, memorizing, on 
the part of the young, there is practically no dif- 
ference of opinion among those whose opinion is 
worth having. Every prominent teacher or promi- 
nent thinker in the realm of teaching is of the 
same opinion as to this. If a man expresses a 
different opinion about it, he thereby shows that 
he has not looked into the subject with any de- 
gree of thoroughness. It is with the Bible as 
with any other book. The human mind cannot 
take in and assimilate Bible truth, or catechism 
truth, or mathematical truth, without its explana- 
tion beforehand, so that it can know what it is 
committing to memory. Pestalozzi expressed the 
fundamental truth concerning understanding and 
memorizing when he said, ‘‘ Nothing should be 
learned by rote without being understood.’’ And 
Isaac Watts expanded the idea when he said: 
‘* Words written on the memory without ideas or 
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sense in the mind will never incline a child to his 
duty, nor save his soul. The young creature will 
neither be the wiser nor the better for being able 
to repeat accurate definitions and theorems in 
divinity without knowing what they mean.’’ 
When the Westminster Catechism was formed, 
the assembly of divines who formed it protested 
against the absurd idea that those for whom it was 
designed should so misuse it that they ‘‘ will come 
to learn things by rote, and can answer as a par- 
rot, but not understand the things.’’ Yet, not- 
withstanding this explicit warning, so many pastors 
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and teachers and parents have misused the West- 
minster Catechism by letting its words be learned 
by rote and answered as a parrot, that its teach- 
ings are obnoxious in many regions where it has 
been thus misused. 

Parrot reciting of Bible verses or of catechism 
answers is a poor use of children’s time and minds, 
and it does not tend to the impressing of the truth 
taught in the Bible or taught about the Bible. 
Hence there is no true gain in such memorizing or 
reciting, however valuable or important are the 
words thus misused. 


x 





Origin of Handshaking and of Kissing 


Questions as to the origin of social customs are 
not likely to be answered alike by all students of the 


subject. Some proffered suggestions will have real 
value, and some will be ridiculous. For example, 
Herbert Spencer suggests that the customs of bowing 
or making obeisance originated among his ancestors 
when they were dogs, and a smaller dog cringed hu- 
miliatingly before a larger one. Yet not all of Her- 
bert Spencer's suggestions are thus absurd. Many of 
them have practical value. A Presbyterian clergyman 
in Indiana seeks light on primitive Christian customs, 
as follows : 


Would it fall within the province of Notes on Open Letters 
to answer the tollowing? 1. The origin of shaking hands as 
practiced in Occidental lands. 2. Whether or not (as it has 
seemed to me) it has any real connection with the rites of the 
blood covenant. 3. How, in the primitive church, the “ right 
hand of fellowship "' (Gal. 2:9) came to supplant the “‘ holy 
kiss '*' (1 Thess. 5 : 26) as a means of Christian greeting. 

Long before New Testament days, clasping hands, 
or striking hands, as a token of brotherhood or fellow- 
ship, was a recognized custom in various countries of 
the East. 
was similarly a sign among many peoples, as it is to- 
day outside of Christian lands. 


So also the kiss of peace or of friendship 


As to the origin of 
these customs scholars differ in their explanations. 
Yet there is good reason for believing that the clasp- 
ing of hands had a very real connection with the rites 
of the blood covenant. From the earliest ages, and 
in various lands, the sharing of blood was counted the 
sharing of life and the union of very being. In the 
fifth century before Christ, Herodotus, who is called 
the ‘‘ Father of History,’’ recorded that it was a cus- 
tom in the East for two persons who would enter into 
a sacred covenant with one another to cut the palms 
of their hands, and then join their hands, in order 
that the blood of the two might intermingle. Isaiah, 
writing not far from that time, spoke of the closest 
covenant by which Jehovah would join himself to his 
loved people, as graving them on (or cutting them 
into) the palms of his hands (Isa. 49 : 15, 16). As to 
the origin of the kiss of friendship, it has been claimed 
that a mode of blood covenanting was by sucking the 
blood from each other's lips, and thus of sharing each 
other's lives. The kiss of friendship, however it origi- 
nated, was nevér so widespread or so universal a 
custom as was hand-clasping ; hence, as Christianity 
extended beyond the lands where the kiss of peace 
was a common custom, it was natural to have the 
‘*holy kiss’’ supplanted by the “right hand of fel- 
lowship."’ 


However this may be, it is certainly true 





that in both the Old Testament and the New the 
sharing of blood as the sharing of life is the most 
sacred conceivable covenant in which two become 
one with each other and with God. Ought not this 
fact to lift up and to sanctify every symbol and sign by 
which the children of God indicate their desire to be 
one with each other and with him? 


XK 


Reason for Beginning a 
Word with a Capital Letter 


If you have any doubt about the meaning of a 
passage in the Bible, or as to the reason for its print- 
ing in a certain way, it is well to ask about it. Even 
if you think you already have the right idea, there 
may be a gain in another's counsel. This seems to 
be the thought of a trained instructor in New York 
state, who comes with his question thus : 


I have been a reader and user of The Sunday School Times 
for about ten years, and I find it the best Sunday-school help 
I have. I have never asked you a question, being a believer 
in the principle that generally you can answer your own ques- 
tion very many times, if you only wait, observe, and study 
farther. To-day, however, some one asked, in the school 
where I am a teacher, why the word "‘ Lord"’ in Luke 19: 25 
was begun, or printed, with an initial capital Z. An old teacher 
arose and gave a wrong.explanation, ard then I, without look- 
ing to any other portion of the lesson, gave the explanation 
that the word was at the beginning of a direct quotation, and 
that, were it not so at the beginning of a direct quotation of a 
sentence, it would not be so written. Imagine my chagrin 
when a lady ina Bible class said, ‘‘ It is written with initial 
Z in verse 18, and of at the opening of a direct quotation, in 
the Revised Version "’ !' I looked to my Revised Version in 
my own hands, and surely there it is, ‘‘Thy pound, Lord, 
hath made five pounds."’ All I could say was that I consid- 
ered it a typographical error. I am satisfied that | am right, 
but I would like your opinion. I always read your Notes on 
Open Letters, and I read your article on the printing of 
“Lord."’ I have thought I understood the various usages. I 
find *‘ lord’ used in Luke 20 : 13, 15, just as I consider it is in 
19 : 18, except that in the latter it is used in the vocative case. 
Also so used in Matthew in my revised text. 


Where a name or a title is used as a direct address 
by one speaking to another it is counted as a proper 
name, and is capitalized, or begun with a capital 
letter. Yet that same word or title, used in another 
sense, in the next sentence, would not be thus capital- 
ized. Thus a soldier, speaking to his commander, 
might say, ‘‘1 have, Captain, taken your message to 
the captain to whom you sent me, and he acknowl- 
edged the service.’ ‘‘Captain,"’ in the first instance, 
is a proper name, and is capitalized. In the second 
instance the word ‘‘captain’’ is not used in direct 


address, and is not capitalized. Thus, in the para- 
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ble in Luke 19, in verses 16, 18-20, 25, ‘‘ Lord”’ is 
employed in direct address, and is capitalized. In 
the parable in the next chapter ‘‘ the lord of the vine- 
yard"’ is spoken o/, but not fo, in Luke 20 : 13, 15, 
and therefore it is not capitalized, as it would be if it 
were in direct address. 


ax 


Could the Bible be 
Improved by Omissions ? 

A great many persons think that the Bible could 
be improved by additions or by omissions. Various 
attempts, in the one direction or the other, have been 
made in the passing years ; but the original Bible still 
stands without an equal or a rival, and those who best 
know it, and who are most competent to judge, have 
the highest opinion of it as it is, and in comparison 
with other good works in the world. An Indiana 
reader of Tie Sunday School Times who thinks that 
the Bible could be improved by omissions, states the 
case in this way : 


Through the columns of your paper | should like to get your 
opinion as to whether it would not be wise to expunge from 
the Bible many words, phrases, and incidents which would not 
be permissible in any other book? In other words, why are 
they permitted to remain, when their sense and facts are any- 
thing but edifying? 

A clergyman who preached against certain evil 
practices to which many of his congregation were 
addicted was told that-he ought not to suggest that 
there were such practices in the world. To this he 
replied that, if his people were not ashamed to do 
such things, he would not be ashamed to tell them 
their duty. There certainly was a measure of reason 
in that mode of stating the case. If there are in the 
Bible, in its Revised text, any words or phrases or 
incidents which have not a good reason for being 
there, as indicating important facts in history or les- 
sons in morals, and which are not known many times 
to have been a means of great good in the world, 
there might seem to be some basis for the suggestion 
of the Indiana correspondent. But the Editor says, 
very positively, that he thinks there is nothing of the 
sort there. Of course, not all portions of the Bible 
are alike suited for reading to or by children, or in the 
family circle. Yet that is another matter. If any 
portion of the Bible were expunged, so that its teach- 
ings could not be known in the world, the world 
would be the loser. The more we inquire as to this 
subject, the surer we shall be as to this truth, How 
does it seem that Bible readers and Bible lovers com- 
pare in morals and good taste with the readers of any 
other book ? 
Say as to this? 


What does our Indiana correspondent 


mx 


Were there Limitations in 
the Human Knowledge of Jesus? 

Not all careful and competent Bible scholars 
agree with one another, even as to the meaning of 
every explicit statement in the Bible. It sometimes 
happens that two of the several Bible students who 
give comments on the International Lessons, in these 
columns, express directly opposite opinions on the 
same passage. No attempt is then made by the 
Editor to reconcile them. He deems it best for read- 
ers generally to choose between the different views, or 
to prefer a third opinion. There is a gain in having 
the Bible viewed in the light of different and differing 
comments. This thought is suggested by the follow- 
ing note from a Canadian reader : 


When did Jesus first come to know of his coming death and 
burial? I am led to ask the question from a statement of 
Bishop Warren's in your paper of December 22. He says: 
** Note that Christ knew his death and burial were near. He 
had known the fact since just before the transfiguration. That 
resplendent glory broke out in consequence of his accepting 
death for man." But had he, Jesus, not known it before? 
Had he only then accepted death for man? Was the trans- 
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figuration a reward for a sacrifice which-was only then under- 
taken? In view of the statement by Bishop Warren, what is 
the meaning of Christ's words in John2:¢? And of John's 
own words? (John 6 : 64.) If, however, the stress is on 
*‘near,’’ have we any right to infer such a limitation of the 
knowledge of our Lord? 

It would seem that Bishop Warren and the Cana- 
dian correspondent hold different views as to the 
limitations of knowledge with Jesus while he was in 
the flesh. This being the case, it is probable that each 
of these writers thinks that his view is more in accord- 
ance with Bible teachings. On few points have there 
been more positive differences of opinion among Bible 
scholars for centuries than as to the extent and limi- 
tation of the humiliation of Jesus while here in the 
flesh. One who desires to obtain some knowledge of 
this matter in the light of its discussions, might be in- 
terested in Dr. A. B. Bruce's extended volume called 
‘The Humiliation of Christ.’" Bishop Warren and 
the Canadian correspondent have, respectively, indi- 
cated their views on the subject. 


x 
Trying to Explain the Trinity 


Words can suggest the truth as to the spiritual 
and the infinite, but words cannot define such a 
truth. The greater and more important the truth, 
the more positive the barrier to its explanation, 
while it is in the sphere of the spiritual and the in- 
finite. A mind that thinks that such a truth can be ex- 
plained thereby indicates the limitations of that mind. 
A warm-hearted English clergyman in a mission field 
of the West Indies gives evidence of his openness of 
mind when he frankly confesses his difficulty in solv- 
ing one of the greatest theological mysteries of the 
ages. Hesays: 


I venture to give you ‘‘ a nut to crack,’’ and possibly others 
in mission fields may have the same difficulty to meet that we 
have had, and you in your explanation may help many. Our 
East Indian residents claim that we worship ¢hree gods, be- 
cause we worship the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Thus 
they say that we contradict our assertion that there is but one 
God. They argue that we are no different from them on that 
account. If the generaily taught idea that there are three dis- 
tinct and separate, yet one in purpose, 1s 1.0 be accepted, 1s not 
the East Indian correct in his challenge ? Are we td” under- 
stard that we are to see three beings who make the Trinity— 
perhaps | had better say, compose the I'rinity—when we stand 
in Divine presence? This is a question that we have had to 
meet, and we have come to the conclusion, after careful study 
aad comparing Scripture with Scripture,—that God was in 
hrist. ete. that the spirit of truth was with the disciples when 
Christ was in their presence, and in them at Pentecost. 
@jpiuion would be very much appreciated. 


Your 


The doctrine of the Trinity as defined by the earlv 
church councils in the Nicene Creed is simply an 
attempt to state cennectedly the facts of Christian 
revelation, without attempting to explain them. The 
Arian and Sabellian heresies were attempts to expiain 
those facts, which, in fact, distorted them. ‘: Explain 
Ged to me, that we may both go mad !"" an Athana- 
sian said to an Arian. 

The first of those facts is that the Old Testament 
doctrine of the unity of God is not only everywhere 
assumed in the New, but is formally proclaimed in 
Mark 12: 29-32 and elsewhere. This rules out all 
tritheism, or idea of three Gods, including every 
statement which reduces the unity of God to a har- 
mony of mind and will between three self-existent 
beings. 

The second fact is that the statements as to the 
personality and dignity of Jesus Christ, from both his 
own lips and the pens of his Apostles, are such as 
forbid us to class him among creatures of any grade. 
They imply that he is the Son of God by a form of 
origination which in some unknown way corresponds 
to the manner in which a man's son derives his 
nature from his father, and that he is of the same 
nature (A4ome-usios) with his Father, and that this 
identity of nature he, as the ‘‘only-begotten Son,"’ 
shares with no other being except the Spirit. 
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The third fact-is that the Spirit of God, in the bap- 
tismal formula and an apovstolic benediction, is co- 
ordinated with the Father and the Son in a way which 
implies no inferiority of nature, and an equally real 
existence. In the Gospel of John, the Son speaks of 
the derivation of the Spirit from the Father as a 
** procession,’’ or coming forth, and, addressing the 
Father as ‘‘ thou,’’ also speaks of the Spirit as ‘‘ he.” 
This excludes the Sabellian notion that the difference 
between the three is merely apparent, and that they 
are successive manifestations of one divine person. 

The word ‘‘ person" is not employed in the Nicene 
or any other Greek creed. Athanasius and other 
Greek theologians spoke of three Aufostases or sub- 
sistences in one being. The rendering of the term 
‘*subsistence'’ or Aupostasis by ‘* person’’ (fersona) 
in the Latin Church was done at a time when that 
term had not the sense it now has, being applied first 
to the mask worn by an actor, and then to the 
characters in a play (dramatis persone). Through 
the word's acquiring a much more definite and 
exalted sense, there has been great confusion intro- 
duced into the popular conception of the doctrine. 
But it is agreed by all who are not tritheists that 
there are not ‘‘ three persons in the Trinity’’ in the 
sense in which it may be said, ‘‘ There are three per- 
sons, John, James, and Peter, in this room."’ 

The nature of the Unity in the Trinity, and of the 
Trinity in the Unity, the theologians of the age which 
drafted the creeds not only did not attempt to ex- 
plain, but denied their explicability. The current 
and constant objection to the doctrine from that day 
to this has been that it is not capable of being brought 
within the categories of the understanding. If that 
objection be valid, then Arianism or Sabellianism or 
Tritheism has advantages over the doctrine of the 
Trinity, but any and all of them will be found in con- 
flict with the language of the New Testament, which 
the Trinitarian doctrine tries to sum up. 


ax 
Is a Sunday-School Not a School ? 


Definitions, as explaining terms, are sometimes 
clarifying 
confusing. 


a discussion, and ayain they are only 
For instance. we use the term ‘‘an In- 
as designating one of the primitive inhabitants 
of America. This name was given by Columbus to 
designate an inhabitant cf this new country, because 
he supposed that it was part of India. The wrong 
term has aanered, and now we say that a certain man 
is an indian, and again that the same man is not. So 
it is with many another term. We must have a care 
in all discussions lest we be misled by definitions. 
Thus the question whether a Sunday-school is, or is 
not, a school, is confusing many minds that need clari- 
tying. is. «ica ** tis, a good fiend of. Sunday- 
schools, who is intelligently doing much to raise the 
standard of Sunday-school instruction, thus writes from 
Tennessee . 


dian“ 


This is to ask you to discuss the uestion, in your Notes on 
Open Letters, whether the Sunday-school is not a school. 
There may be good reasons for your not doing so, but this is 
an open question in the minds of so many more people than 
might be supposed, that it may be that the psychic moment 
has come for agitation. The general secretary of our Inter- 
denominational Sunday-school Convention, Mr. Marion Law- 
rance, has just-said, in a public address in this city, that ‘‘ the 
Sunday-school is not the educational institution of the church." 
His “‘ Helper Leaflet, No. 8, the Graded Sunday-School,”’ 
which he is distributing for the benefit of the Sunday-schools 
in North America, is of a piece with this sentiment. He holds 
that the Sunday-schools are to be graded only according to the 
age of pupils, and that their knowledge of the Bible can deter- 
mine the pupils’ classes only to a very subordinate degree. He 
denies that a school can be graded upon the basis of knowl- 
edge. His objections are exactly those that Horace Mann 
had to meet in introducing the graded system into the public 
schools of Massachusetts. Trivial and purely sentimental as 
they are, they.cannot always be laughed out of court in the 
Sunday-schoo! as they can in the public schaols of our coun- 
try, where the new education has asserted itself. The graded 
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system was introduced even into the public country schools of 


‘Tennessee only a year ago. We appear to have two great 


issues in the Sunday-school problem. The one is the question 
of educational science, the other is the question of the very 


nature of the Sunday-school. ‘The first issue is expressed in the 


challenge of the Maine pastor, in the conundrum, ** When is a 
school not aschool ?*' ‘‘ When it isa Sunday-school ;'' the other, 
in the declaration of Mr. Lawrance above quoted, that ‘the 
Sunday-school is not the educational institution of the church."’ 
The idea that the Sunday-school is a school is sufficiently in 
the air for the general secretary of the Sunday-schools of North 
America to see it, and find it important enough to explicitly 
deny it. It is encouraging, too, to see that his attitude on this 
issue is a defensive one. If it is not wise at this time to discuss 
whether the Sunday-school is a school, will you not discuss 
whether the Sunday-school, as no¢ the educational institution 
of the church, is honest in calling itselfa ‘‘school’’? And 
may you not discuss at least the details of the question of 
whether the Sunday-school be a school ? 


Here is an instance where definitions are confusing, 
and where there may be a gain in getting back of 
definitions. When Robert Raikes began his work in 
Gloucester, which proved to be the beginning of a new 
movement for the moral uplifting of the masses of 
the English-speaking races, he started, on Sunday 
‘«schools '’ for the teaching ot the rudiments of the 
language, with paid teachers in them. Gradually 
this work gave place to religious teaching and intlu- 
encing. The ‘‘ school'’ name was retained, while the 
school idea was lost sight of. Now the Sunday-school 
zs a school, and 7s mot a school. Both claims can be 
made consistently. The name itself proves nothing 
in a discussion. Since the present writer has been 
in active service in connection with this cause, various 
phases of discussion in connection with it have been 
prominent in the community. The term ‘ school"’ 
has been vigorously objected to, because it leads some 
to think that the Sunday-school is an educational 
agency, whereas its chief work is influencing, and not 
teaching. At times far more prominence has been 
given to ¢Azs idea, in popular discussions, than is 
now to the educational idea. A large number of the 
Sunday-schools now at work in the United States were 
not started directly by any local church, or by any 
church agency or organization. They were begun as 
neighborhood gatherings for the benefit of the children 
of the locality. Is it to be wondered at, then, that 
those connected with such schools did not look at 
them as the educational agency of a church—with 
which they had no direct connection’ This, be it 
remembered, is not a question of names or defini- 
tions, but is a matter of fact to be borne in mind 
when discussing terms. The movement for the up- 
lifting of the standard of religious teaching and train- 
ing in Sunday-schoois, where it is practicable, is most 
commendable, and calls for sympathy and co-opera- 
tion ; but there are iocalities and ‘‘ Sunday-schools "’ 
where it is not practicabic. There are manv neigh- 
borhood ‘*Sunday-schools’’ where there 
church-members to act as teachers, or where one good 
Christian mother act- 


are no 


“~ superimercent, and directs 
the few untrained girls who assist her in teaching. 
Such a place is not the one to begin grading the 
pupils by any high educational standard. As all meet 
in one room, it is difficult to arrange different depart- 
ments,—even so far as the primary department goes. 
Without a reasonably intelligent superiaccucent or 
teacher, and with only one hour's session, at the most, 
in a week, and with no special interest in Bible study 
among teachers or pupils, grades and gradations are 
hardly practicable to begin with. Yet this is the case 
with a great many ‘‘Sunday-schools."" In view of 
these differences in schools, it is perhaps better to 
ascertain just what a reformer means, when he advo- 
cates a certain reform, before .his views are either 
accepted or condemned ; so, also, as to the views ef 
the Sunday-school worker who is supposed to be 
against progress. Each of these individuals may 
have the choicest spirit, and be speaking intelligently 
in view of the prevailing surroundings with which he 
is: acquainted. 
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Matt. 26 : 17-30. 


COMMON VERSION 


Now the first day of the feast of un- 
leavened bread the disciples came to Jesus, 
saying unto him, Where wilt thou that we 
prepare for thee to eat the passover ? 

18 And he said, Go into the city to such a 
man, and say unto him, The Master saith, My 
time is at hand ; | will keep the passover at 
thy nouse with my disciples, 

19 And the disciples did as Jesus had ap- 19 
pointed them ; and they made ready the pass- 
over. 

20 Now when the 
down with the twelve 

21 And as they did eat, he said, Verily I 
say unto you, that one of you shall betray me. 

22 And they were exceeding sorrowful, and 2 
began every one of them to say unto him, 
Lord, is it 1? 

23 And he answered and said, He that dip- 
peth Ais hand with me in the dish, the same 


REVISED VERSION 


17. Now on the first day of unleavened bread 
the disciples came to Jesus, saying, Where 
wilt thou that we make ready for thee to 

18 eat the passover? And he said, Go into 

the city to such a man, and say unto him, 

The ' Master saith, My time is at hand; I 

keep the passover at thy house with my 

disciples. And the disciples did as Jesus 
appointed them ; and they made ready the 
passover. Now when even was come, he 
was sitting at meat with the twelve ? disci- 
a1 ples; and as they were eating, he said, 

Verily | say unto you, that one of you shal! 

betray me. And they were exceeding sor- 

rowful, and began to say unto him every 
one, Is it I, Lord? And he answered and 
said, He that dipped his hand with me in 


17 © 


even’ was come, he sat 


tN) 


23 


Lesson 7. February 17. The Vord’s Supper 
(Read Luke 22 : 7-30; John, chaps. 13-16. Compare 1 Cor. 11 : 23-26.) Memory verses: 26-28 


Golden Text: This do in remembrance of me.—Luke 22: 19 


COMMON VERSION 


25 Then Jfi’das, which betrayed him, an- 
swered and said, Master, is it 1? He said 
unto him, Thou hast said. 

26 | And as they were eating, Jesus took 
bread, and blessed 7/, and brake 7/, and gave 
it to the disciples, and said, Take, eat; this 
is my body. 

27 And he took the cup, and gave thanks, 
and gave i¢ to them, saying, Drink ye all of it ; 

28 For this is my blood of the new testa- 
ment, which is shed for many for the remission 
of sins. 

29 But I say unto you, I will not drink 
henceforth of this fruit of the vine, until that 
day when I drink it new with you in my 
Father's kingdom. 

30 And when they had sung a hymn, they 
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25 And Judas, which betrayed him, answered 
and said, Is it I, Rabbi? He saith unto 
him, Thou hast said. And as they were 
eating, Jesus took * bread, and blessed, and 
brake it ; and he gave to the disciples, and 
27 said, Take, eat; this is my body. And he 

took 5a cup, and gave thanks, and gave to 
28 them, saying, Drink ye all of it ; for this is 
my blood of ® the 7covenant, which is shed 
for many unto remission of sins. But I 
say unto you, | will not drink henceforth of 
this fruit of the vine, until that day when I 
drink it new with you in my Father's king- 
dom. 


26 


go And when they had sung a hymn, they 



















































shall betray me. 

24 The Son of man goeth as it is written of 
him: but woe unto that man by whom the Son 
of man is betrayed ! it had been good for that 
man if he had not been born. 


him : 


Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1901 


January 6.—Jesus Anointed at Bethany . Matt. 26 : 6-16 
January 13.—The Triumphal Entry Matt. a1 : 1-17 
January 20.—Greeks Seeking Jesus John 12 : 20-33 


January 27. Christ Silences the Pharisees Matt. 22 : 34-46 
Matt. 25 : 1-13 

ys Matt. 25 : 14-30 
. Matt. 26 : 17-30 
Matt. 26 : 36-46 


John 18 : 1-14 


1 
2 
4 
4. 
5. February 3.— Parable of the Ten Virgins 
6. Februmry 10o.—Parable of the Talents 

7- February 17.—The Lord's Supper 
8. February 24.—Jesus in Gethsemane... .... 
9. March 3.—Jesus Betrayed 

10. March 10.—Jesus and Caiaphas 

11. March 17.—Jesus and Pilate _ 


12. March 24.—Jesus Crucified and Burie 


13. March 31.—Review. 


Luke 23 : 13-26 
Luke 23 : 35-53 


International Home Readings 


MON.— Matt. 26 : 17-30. 
TURES.—John 13 : 21-30. 
WED.—Exod. 12 : 21-28. 
THURS.—John 6 : 48-58. The living bread. 
FRI.—1 Cor. fo : 16-21. 
SatT.—t1 Cor. 11 : 23-34. 
SuNn.—Luke 22 : 7-20. 


The Lord's Supper. 
The traitor indicated. 
The first passover. 


The cup of blessing. 
In remembrance. 
The upper room. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 


Bible Reading Association.) 


“ 


Though men oft betray Christ, he will not betray 
his covenant. 


oe 
The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Saviour at the Supper 


1. Mis Omniscience : 
Ge wnto the city to such a man (17, 18). 
A man bearing a pitcher of water (Mark 14 : 13, 14). 
Now know we that thou knowest all things (John 16 : jo). 
2. His Authority : 
/ keep the passover at thy house (18-20). 
Where is my guest-chamber ? (Mark 14 : 14.) 
Ve call me, Master, and, Lord (John 13 : 13). 
3. Nis Poreknowledge : 
He said, ... One of you shall betray me (21, 22). 
#)ne of you is a devil (John 6 : 70, 71). 
Fat thou doest, do quickly (John 13 : 25-27). 
4- His Brothertiness : 
He that dipped his hand with me (23). 
Vowar2s his disciples, ... My brethren (Matt. 12 : 49). 
Not ashamed to call them brethren (Heb. 2 : 11). 
5. His Submissiveness: 
The Son of man goeth,... 


Obedient even unto death, yea, ... 
Not my will 


as it is written (24). 


of the cross (Phil. 2 : 8). 
but thine, be done (Luke 22 : 42). 


the dish, the same shall betray me. 
Son of man goeth, even as it is written of 
but woe unto that man through whom 
the Son of man is betrayed ! good were it 
Sfor that man if he had not been born. 


The 


1 Or, Teacher 


drink,’’ read “I shall not drink.’’ 
a4 ~% % x 


6. His Atonement : 
This is my body. . This is my blood (26-28). 


Ye were redeemed . with precious blood (1 Pet. 1 : 18, 19). 
The blood of Jesus his Son cleanseth us (1 John 1 : 7). 


7- His Coming Triumph : 
New with you in my Father's kingdom (29). 


That ye may eat and drink at my table (Luke 22 : 29, 30). 
Bidden to the marriage supper of the Lamb (Rev. 19 : 9). 


% 


He cannot know the communion of His cup who 
does not know the fellowship of His sufferings. 


al 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Of the American New Testament Revision Committee 


NTERVENING Events.—The picture of the last 
judgment, with Jesus as king and judge, closed 
(according to Matthew) the discourse on the Mount of 
Olives. That evening, probably, Judas made his 
agreement with the rulers. On the date of the supper 
at Bethany, narrated at this point by Matthew and 
Mark, see on Lesson 1. 

PLACES. —Bethany ; then an upper room in Jeru- 
salem. 

Time.—All four evangelists place the crucifixion 
on Friday (the Preparation) ; hence the lesson belongs 
to Thursday (Wednesday having been passed in re- 
tirement). The three earlier evangelists explicitly fix 
the day as the 14th of Nisan. 
John, used to prove that it was the 13th, a day before 
the regular time, can be explained otherwise. The 
date is therefore Thursday, the 14th of Nisan (and 
continuing until after the 15th began), equivalent to 
April 6, year of Rome 783; that is, A.D. 30. 

PARALLEL PASSAGES.—Mark 14: 12-26 ; Luke 22: 
23-26 and John 


Certain passages in 


7-3© ; compare 1 Corinthians 11 
13:2to 18:1. 

PROBABLE ORDER OF EvENtTs.—An expression of 
desire, followed by a contention (Luke), probably in 
connection with taking places at table ; the washing 
of the disciples’ feet (John) ; the announcement of 
the betrayal (vs. 21-25); the withdrawal of Judas 
(John); the institution ef the Lord’s Supper (vs. 
26-29) ; a prediction of Peter's denial (Luke, John), 





went out into the mount of Olives. 


2 Many authorities, some ancient, omit disciples. 
loaf ®Some ancient authorities read the cup. 


In verse 28 the American Revisers would omit margin °. 


went out unto the mount of Olives. 


8Gr. for him if that man. 4*Or,@ 
6 Or, the testament * Many ancient authorities insert new. 


In verse 29 they would, for ‘1 will not 


In verse 25 they would substitute ‘‘ who”’ or “‘ that’”’ for ‘‘ which. 


probably repeated (vs. 31-35) ; the farewell discourse 
and prayer (John); the departure to Gethsemane 


(v. 30). 
~ 


Critical Notes 

Verse 17.—On the first day of unleavened bread: 
‘‘Day’’ must be supplied; ‘‘unleavened bread,’’ 
plural in form, is a technical phrase for the whole 
festival.— The disciples came: At Bethany, as verse 
18 implies. —Make ready: As in verse 19, referring 
to the final arrangements, including the presentation 
of the paschal lamb in the temple, etc. 

Verse 18.—Go into the city: Addressed to Peter 
and John (Luke).—.Such a man : Compare Mark and 
Luke for the details. The man probably knew Jesus, 
but whether the room had already been engaged is 
uncertain.— Keep the passover : Here equivalent to 
‘‘eat the paschal supper. 

Verse 20.—Even was come: The stated time was 
‘« between the evenings ;’ that is, between 3 and 6 
P. M.—Sitting at meat: That they reclined is plain 
from John’s account. The meal was a long one. 

Verse 22.—Every one: ‘‘Of them"’ is not well 
attested, and the best authorities give an emphatic 
form of ‘‘every one.’’—Js it J, Lord: This is the 
correct order; the form of the question implies a 





a negative answer. 
Verse 23.—Compare here John 13 : 22-26. 
was next to Jesus, on his left, in this case the place of 


Judas 


honor. 
Verse 25.—Js it J, Rabbi? Here too a negative an- 
‘‘Rabbi’’ is a term of the highest 


swer is implied. 
respect.— Zhou hast said : Meaning ‘‘ yes,’ ‘‘thou’ 
having emphasis in the Greek. Compare John 13: 
27-30. 

Verse 26.— Zook bread: Or, ‘‘a loaf;"’ the fiat, 
unleavened cake used at this meal. The punctuation 
of the Revisers should be noted ; it connects the verbs 
as the Greek does. The blessing was a thanksgiving, 
not a consecration (comp. Luke and Paul. )— 7%/s és 
my body: Oriental usage favors the figurative inter- 
pretation of this clause, but Scripture figures always 
point to a reality higher than the imperfect material 
illustration. 

Verse 27.—A cup: Better attested than ‘‘ the cup.’’ 
—Gave thanks: *‘ Eucharist"’ is derived from the 
Greek word here used. — Drink ye all of it: All of you 
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drink of it; not drink all of the contents, as some 
misunderstand it. 

Verse 28.—My blood of the covenant: **New"’ 
has been inserted from Luke and Paul. ‘‘Covenant’’ 
is the proper rendering. The American Revisers 
omit the margin ‘‘testament,'’ here and elsewhere, 
except in Hebrews 9: 15-17.—Shed: That is, ‘poured 
out.”’ 

Verse 29.—J will not: ‘‘Shall"’ is preferable ; this 
is a prediction, not a declaration of purpose.— Fruit 


‘ath 
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of the vine: The passover ritual thus refers to the 
wine used at the supper.—/n my Father's kingdom: 
Compare 1 Corinthians 11 : 26, ‘‘till he come.’’ 
There is nothing to indicate the promise of an imme- 
diate fulfilment. 

Verse 30.—Sung a hymn: Probably Psalm 115- 
118.— Unto the mount of Olives: To Gethsemane. 


x 


The Lord's Supper is love's remembrancer. 


— 


Meat Indeed, and Drink Indeed 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 
Manchester, England 


ATTHEW’S account here is much abbreviated, 
and throws into strong relief the two important 
points,—the announcement of the betrayal, and the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper. All else falls into 
the background. The - 
questions that have been 
hotly debated as to other 
matters concerned have no 
interest for him. Perhaps 
it would be well if they 
loomed less large to us. 





Oriental drinking-cup 


1. The announcement of 
the betrayal. The remarkable mode of arranging for 
the place for the passover celebration probably points 
to a previous understanding with the unnamed house- 
holder, and was adopted in order to prevent the arrest 
of Jesus before or during it, by making it impossible 
for Judas to give notice where he was to be found. The 
secrecy now contrasts-with the publicity of the tri- 
umphal entry, but both were intended to bring about 
the coincidence of the cross with the Jewish passover. 
Matthew places the announcement of the betrayal 
before the institution of the supper, while Luke nar- 
rates it after. Possibly Matthew's is the order of 
time, and Luke's is that of importance, but certainty 
is unattainable and immaterial. Jesus’ announce- 
ment was made to relieve his own heart of the sorrow 
caused by such treason, and it was meant to send 
each to the wholesome scrutiny of his own spirit. The 
disciples’ question implies their expectation of a nega- 
tive answer, and yet a dread, from their knowledge of 
themselves, that the answer might be ‘‘ Yes.’’ It is 
equivalent to, ‘‘Surely it is not I,—and yet, per- 
haps!'’ If we know ourselves, we shall not think 
any sin impossible for us. ‘‘ Whatever man _ has 
done, man may do”’ is a motto, not only for aspiring 
effort towards noble work, but for self-distrustful 
dread of falling into great wickedness. The raw mate- 
rial for all sin is in us all, and whether it is woven 
into acts or not is very largely a question of circum- 
stances and of self-repression. 

Many hands dipped in the dish, and therefore our 
Lord’s answer to the disciples was not a disclosure of 
the traitor, but a further wail over the sad fact that 
one who had been in such close companionship 
should be capable of such treason against love and 
friendship. It is almost more of a soliloquy than of 
an answer. In it we see Jesus gazing almost with 
wonder at the dastardly deed, recalling his number- 
less instances of familiar companionship with the be- 
trayer, and, even then, so ruling his spirit that no 
trace of anger appears; but beyond the human 
meanness shines out the divine decree which rules 
his will, and all indignation is swallowed up in pity 
for the traitor whose sin is wrecking himself. What 
must Jesus have thought of his own person, if he be- 
lieved that never to have been born would have been 
better than to have betrayed him? 

John's account fills out Matthew's summary, and 





enables us to bring in the whispered conversations 
between Peter and John, and John and Jesus, at this 
point. Probably Judas’s question and Jesus’ answer 
accompanied the giving of the sop. If so, it is easy to 
understand why, as John tells us, ‘‘ after the sop, then 
entered Satan into him.’’ 
out. 


He saw that he was found 
He had fancied that his victim was unsuspect- 
ingly walking straight into the trap, and he now knew 
that Jesus had tracked all his underground working. 
No wonder that hate, desperation, and shame filled 
his soul! And yet was not that giving of the sop a 
last appeal to his better self, an attempt to recall an- 
cient memories of happy fellowship, a final manifes- 
tation of Jesus’ love to him? It failed, and, as is 
always the case, it increased the sin which it had not 
succeeded in casting out. When I resist Jesus’ draw- 
ing me to his heart, I am farther from him for my re- 
sistance. His effort is ‘‘the savor of life unto life’’ 
or ‘‘ of death unto death.’’ 

2. The institution of the Lord's Supper Matthew's 
few, simple words are impressive by contrast with the 
tremendous theories which have been spun out of the 
rite, and the elaborate ceremonial developed from it. 
Think of some of the pomp and formality to-day, and 
of the quiet meal in the upper room ! 
no hint as to the point 
of the passover cele- 


Matthew gives 
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good to remember, but because his own heart desires 
that we should not forget. Further, we must go to 
the Lord’s Supper to learn Jesus’ own estimate of the 
center-point of his work. What would he have us 
remember? Not his gracious words, or his gentle 
patience, or his mighty works, but his death, which 
is plainly pointed at as a violent one, by the separa- 
tion, in the ordinance, of the bread from the cup. It 
is not enough that we should look to him, in his per- 
fect personality, as the bread of the world ; we have 
to penetrate more deeply into the mystery of his work 
than that. The bread which he gives is his flesh, 
which he gave for the life of the world when he died 
on thecross. The Lord’s Supper is the great witness 
of the atoning death of Jesus, and is intelligible only 
if his cross is the center of his work, and if what was 
done on that cross was the offering of the perfect sac- 
rifice for the sins of the world. We note, too, how 
that truth is further conveyed by the words which 
describe the cup as ‘‘iny blood of the covenant." 
The blood is Christ's ; it is covenant blood, shed for 
the ratifying of a better covenant than that of Sinai, 
even the new covenant prophesied by Jeremiah, of 
which forgiveness of sin was the fundamental promise. 
Nor are we to regard the atoning power of his shed 
blood as all that the Lord’s Supper preaches, for it 
also plainly declares that the life which was given up 
for us all on the cross is the life of our lives, and that 
our only way of possessing true life is to eat of that 
body and to drink of that blood by faith. If Christ 
who died for us lives in us, we shall live also. If the 
blood, shed for the remission of sins, is by faith trans- 
fused into our veins, it will there ‘‘ cleanse us from 
all sin.’’ The blood is the life. We shall not rightly 
remember the dying Lord, unless we live by the liv- 
ing Lord. 
al 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 
Robert College, Constantinople 


se 


E THAT DiIprep HIS HAND WITH ME IN THE 

DISH, THE SAME SHALL BETRAY MeE.’’—A 
striking illustration of the persistence of Oriental cus- 
™ toms is found in the 
mode of eating which 





‘a 


bration at which Je- 
sus ‘‘ took bread, and 
blessed, and _ brake 
it.’’ He does not 
even give the words 
of institution, which 
refer to ‘‘remem- 
brance of me"’ as the 
main purpose of the 
rite, nor is there any- 
thing to show that a 
permanent institution 
was then appointed. 
The character as a 
memorial rite is in- 
herent in it, and the 
permanence flows 
from that character, 
and from the very 
nature of the case. 
But we have to note, 
first, Christ's tremendous self-consciousness and self- 
assertion in thus brushing aside the passover, and put- 
ting a remembrance of himself in the place of that 
ancient venerable festival. In effect, he says : ‘‘I bring 
a better deliverance from a worse bondage than Israel's 
in Egypt. I am the true lamb of sacrifice. Forget 
the passover ; remember me.’’ He claims thereby 
to be the emancipator of the world. He asks for a 
place in every heart, for a shrine in every memory. 
Note, too, the sweet revelation of his yearning love, 
which bids us do this, not only because it is for our 








Oriental dish, such as may have beeu used at the Lord’s Supper. 


is still in vogue among 
the common people 
of the East. Although 
Western plates and 
knives and forks have 
been introduced into 
many households, yet 
the users of them 
never feel thoroughly 
at home. There is, 
in fact, a certain sepa- 
rateness and indi- 
viduality about the 
Western mode of 
eating which does not 
accord with the com- 
munion and fellow- 
ship of the Oriental 
mode, where all are 
seated around the one 
dish, and where each 
one in turn, beginning with the master, or with the 
most honored guest, after the blessing has been asked 
by the master, ‘‘in the name of God the most merci- 
ful,’ taking a small portion of bread between the 
thumb and finger of the right hand, dips it into the 
dish, and takes out therewith a morsel of the savory 
contents. 

There is an opportunity afforded at such a table for 
showing special delicate attention to a stranger guest, 
in the presentation of choice morsels, which is quite 
wanting in our Western manners. 








The whole scene 
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is so spontaneous and hearty, that, whenever I have 
been thus entertained, whether at the table of a pasha 
or in the lowly cabin of a poor peasant, I have always 
felt 2 genuine respect for the generous spirit of hos- 
pitality there manifested, and I have felt myself hon- 
ored in the mark of confidence bestowed upon me by 
my entertainers. 

There is an Eastern proverb which says, ‘‘I loved 
him so much that I gave him the morsel from my 
own mouth."’ 

There can be no doubt that this mention of the be- 
trayer's dipping his hand into the dish along with the 
innocent one who was about to be betrayed, deepened 
in the minds of those who heard it their detestation of 
the base deed, and pierced the soul of the guilty man 
with the keenest remorse on account of the terrible 
crime to which he was committed. 


% 


The guilty are usually the last to ask, ** Is it [?”" 
al 


Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
University Park, Colorado 


HE Lord's Supper shows the great advance of the 

dispensation from passover to sacrament. The 

one, the escape of a tribe from Egyptian slavery ; the 

other, the escape of the world from sin. The one has 

an unwilling lamb from the flock ; the other is the 
Lamb of God willingly dying for love of men. 

2. The memorial of Christ's death is not a monu- 
ment of stone on Calvary, soon to perish, seen by 
few, but a memorial possible wherever men eat and 
drink, —a memorial significant of the daily nourishment 
of the spiritual life, of the intimacy—shall we say 
identity ?—between savior and saved,—same flesh, 
same blood, and crowned with the exhortation, ‘‘ Let 
this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus"’ 
(Phil. 2:5). The same nature and same experi- 
ence result in the same destiny,—‘‘ Sit down on my 
‘« Given 
for you,"’ ‘* My blood is being siied for you,’’ is the 
Lord's part ; ‘‘ Take, eat,'’ ‘*‘ Drink ye,"’ ‘‘ Do this,"’ 
is man's co-operative part. 

3. But to have the same nature, experience, and 
destiny, there must be a forgiveness of man’s sin. 
This is the fundamental and final meaning of the 
Lord's Supper. It is so stated by Christ: ‘* My blood, 
shed for many unto remission of sins.’" The legal 
tender of the spirit world is not gold ; that is only fit 
for paving the splendid city ; but it is love going out 
in sacrifice, even of ifs. Thst mater > nicnieous 
reaemption. ‘The blood of Jesus Christ i.:s se" 
cleanseth us from all sin,."’ 

4. Forget not that, facing betrayal, the agony of 
the garden, and holding the symbol of his shed blood, 
he ‘‘ gave thanks'’ (v. 27). 

5. Those who truly discern the Lord’s body, and 
are obedient, shali drink the wine of the kingdom 
new with the Lord in glory (v. 29). 


throne." Notice the perfect muiuaiiiy. 


Christ is the one great condition of true communton. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


NE of you shall betray me (v. 21). Let us not 
waste any time harping on the wickedness of 
Judas. it will do him no good, nor us either. When 
I was a little boy, and one in the crowd killed a 
snake, the rest pelted the snake with stones until we 
had heaped a ‘mound’of rocks above him. The ‘first 
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stone had killed him: What was the use-of the rest ? 
They only served to express our impotent hate. Let 
us not abuse Judas, but look in our own hearts for the 
evil that was in his. Have you ever been untrue to a 
friend? Have you ever betrayed him % There is 
something hateful in this. Humanity has always 
despised it. It is as ignoble in you as in Judas or 
in Benedict Arnold. All friendship is founded upon 
loyalty. 

Is it I, Lord? (v. 22.) 1 well remember the terror 
which I experienced one Sunday morning when a 
minister preached upon the subject of Achan’s sin, 
and told us how the wrong-doing of any single mem- 
ber of a church could blight the usefulness of the 
church itself. I had done something wrong, and my 
heart stopped beating. The question came home to 
me, ‘‘Is it I?’’ It was good for me to feel this. It 
is possible to be over-sensitive, but this at least does 
no harm to other people. The man who never asked 
himself, ‘‘ Is it 1 ?'' does not experience suffering in 
his own bosom, but his obtuseness is the means of 
making others suffer. , 

But woe unto that man through whom the Son of 
man is betrayed! (v. 24.) If you get no other impres- 
sions from this lesson, open your heart to this one : 
‘*You cannot escape punishment for the sin you 
helped to commit, on the ground that it would have 
been done without you.’ Men are trying to do it on 
all sides. This is the saloon-keeper'stune. It is the 
plea of the gambler. It is the justification of the 
man who takes money from the public treasury. 
‘* Others will do it; why shouldn't I have the prof- 
its?*’ Perhaps this is the very thing Judas. said: 
‘Somebody will do it, and I might as well have the 
money.’’ It seems that Jesus foresaw the certainty of 
his betrayal. ‘‘ But woe,’’ said he, ‘‘ to the man who 
does the deed !"" And ‘‘ woe"’ itis to every man who 
participates in any crime, whether that crime would 
have been committed without him or not. 

Ts it I, Rabbi? (vy. 25.) And so Judas was not 
only a traitor, but a hypocrite. We could have had 
some respect for him if he could have stood up like a 
man, and said, ‘‘I believe you are an enemy to the 
state, and I have denounced you.’’ But when he 
tried to hide beneatn the cloak of innocence, he re- 
vealed the last drop of meanness in his soul. I have 
seen boys do this when a crowd of them has trampled 
on a flower-bed, or committed some other depredation. 
One little hypocrite (assuming an innoce=t air) says to 
the person whose property has been injured, ‘‘ Those 
fellows are mighty careless,—aren’t they?'’ The 
little sneaking coward! Let a man stand up and 
be honest. Let him take his snare of the blame, 
say I. 

This is my boay.... Lhis is my blood (vs. 26, 28). 
Mauch of the charm and wisuom of lite 1s lost to the 
man who does not understand symbolism. In all 
ages, certain objects have been chosen to represent 
ideas. The visible has been made to stand for ana 
suggest the invisible. Ideas never come to us so 
freshly as they do through these symbols. They tell 
a whole story and a whole history in a single glance. 
This was the way the Indians communicated their 
ideas most effectually. A tomahawk, a snake, a bow 
and arrow, or a clay pipe, revealed as many ideas as 
could be packed into pages. Our national flag is a 
‘«symbol,’’ and to the instructed and sensitive mind 
the whole drama of our national life is revealed by it. 
We cast a single glance upon it, and we know all. In 
the same way, the ‘‘ cross’ stands for the whole his- 
tory of the Church of Christ. The Saviour knew this 
when he chose the bread and wine for ‘‘ symbols."’ 
To those who know the story, it does not need to be 
retold in speech. A single glance is enough. 


al 


Every cup of pain for others ts a Holy Grail of 
divine remembrance. ° 
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The Lesson Conversation 
By Amos R. Wells 


OOK over the lesson, and divide it into three 

parts. (The preparation. The traitor. The 

supper.) One incident is omitted ? (The wash- 
ing of feet.) 

What was remarkable about the preparations for 
the Lord’s Supper? (Christ's indication of. the man 
with the pitcher.) Why so much secrecy? (There 
was Judas!) Still, Christ manifested his kingly au- 
thority. How? 

That disgraceful quarrel among the Twelve ! What 
caused it? How did Christ shame his disciples? 
(Read John’s account of the feet-washing.) Owur feet- 
washing ? Yes, the disagreeable things done for 
others. Things unnoticed. Things no one else 
wants to do. 

Now what a friend Judas was ! 
that bring out his infamy. (His companionship with 
Jesus. Christ's warnings. Christ's kindness. The 
horror of the other disciples. Judas’s hypocrisy.) 
Why did Christ admit such a man among his dis- 
ciples? Why did Christ tell him his treachery was 
discovered? (Christ always gives every chance for 
repentance. ) 

Why is the Lord’s Supper the greatest service of the 
church? Why is it introduced by prayer? (Yes, 
‘* Eucharist’’ means ‘‘ Thaaksgiving.’’) What two 
portions has it? Which portion would signify strength 
in Christ? Which, joy in Christ? Which, edifica- 
tion? Which, purification? Show the folly of the 
idea that the bread and wine were (and are) Christ's 
literal body and blood. What was the ‘new testa- 
ment’'? Why ‘‘new’’ ? What different aspects has 
the Lord’s Supper to Christians? (It's a communion 
with Christ; with one another. It's a delight, a 
strength, a testimony, a memorial.) Who should 
partake of the Supper? Ah! should not you ? 








Name some facts 


The real presence is in the participant, and not in 
the particles. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HAT feast was ii that our Lord was celebrating 
at this time with his aisciples? Wines. «vas 
this feast celebrated for the first tme? Of what did 
this feast remind the Jews? What national feast of 
our own comes nearest to this feast of the passover ? 
(Thanksgiving.) When the feast of the passover was 
conciuded, what did our Lord do with the bread? 
What did he say the bread represented? What did 
he do with the cup? What did he say that the cup 
represented ? How long were his disciples to con- 
tinue the celebration of this new feast? (Till he 
come.) What do we call this new feast? The Lord's 
Supper. Of what still greater feast did our Lord speak 
at this time? When will that feast be celebrated ? 
Who have a right to come to the table of the Lord? 
Who are those who will have a right to come to that 
larger and better feast of which Jesus spoke? 

Now having put on the board the three words 
Good, Better, Best, let the superintendent draw out 
the fact that the Jewish passover was a good feast. 
Put down the word Passover. Call out why it was 
good. It was good because it reminded Israel of 
God's goodness, and of his power, and of their na- 
tional deliverance. But the Lord’s Supper is better, 
isitnot? Put down the words Lord’s Supper. Now 
ask why it is better than the feast of the passover ? 
Because it tells us of spiritual deliverance, and of 
God's greater love to us, as shown in the death of 
his Son for our sins. Now put down the word 
Heavenly. This is the. best of all. Why is it better 





ee 
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than the other two? Because it celebrates the final 
deliverance of God's children from all evil, and their 
final salvation. Now lead in prayer that we may all 
gather at that best of all feasts in God’s own good time. 





GOOD—PASSOVER 
BETTER—LORD’S SUPPER 
BEST—HEAVENLY 
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Suggested Hymns and Psaltns 
(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs.'') 


**O bread of life from heaven."’ Psalm 23 : 1-6. 
‘* A parting hymn we sing around thy table, (29 : 1-4.) 
Lord."’ Psalm 116 : 9-19. 


** When gathering clouds around I view."’ (206 : 8-12). 
‘* Lord, I hear of showers of blessing."’ Psalm ve 5 ) 
** One sweetly solemn thought."’ wr Be aon. 

** Blest be the tie that binds.’’ (56 : 4-8.) 
** The shadows of the evening hour."’ Psalm 22 : 23-26. 
** Sweet Saviour, bless us ere we go."’ (27 : 13-16.) 
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For the Primary Teacher 
PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 


IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts 

Annie S. Harlow, Pennsylvania Minnie Allen, Alabama 

Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Mass. 
Clementine S. Lucas, New Brunswick, Canada 


Alice Jacobs, Illinois 


I. Topic for the Quarter: Jesus: His Friends and 


Enemies. 

Il. Lesson Truth : Those who Love Jesus Remember 
Him. 

lll. Golden Text: 7his do in remembrance of me.— 
Luke 22: 19. 


IV. Results Sought: 
1. An understanding of the reasons for the 
observance of the Lord's Supper. 
2. Actions which show that we remember 
Jesus. 


V. Starting-Points: 
1. Observance of the Lord’s Supper. 
2. Memorial Day. 
3. Anniversaries: Washington's Birthday, 
Queen’s Birthday, etc. 
4. Keepsakes. 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 
1. PREPARATION FOR LESSON STORY. 

The children like to talk about holidays. A good 
way to begin this lesson may be to talk with the chil- 
dren about some of the holidays of the year. They 
will not fail to speak of Washington's Birthday, Me- 
morial Day, Queen Victoria’s Birthday, etc. Owing 
to the fact that the next Friday will be Washington's 
Birthday, a talk about the celebration of this day will 
make a good preparation for the lesson story. The 
points to be emphasized may be arranged as follows : 

(1.) The day: A holiday, no school, no work, a 
glad, happy day. 

(2.) The person : Time, place, occupation, charac- 
ter, etc. 

(3.) Manner of celebrating : By songs, music, flags, 
pictures, fireworks, etc. 

(4.) Reason for celebrating : Because of a noble and 
useful character. 

We may begin the lesson story to-day by a brief 
review of the life of Jesus. After speaking with the 
children about heroes and patriots, we can easily turn 
their attention to Jesus, the greatest of all the world’s 
heroes. Let the brief review lead up to the scene in 
the upper room. Explain to the children that Jesus 
and his disciple friends had gathered to eat together 
for the last time. 

2. THE Lesson STorY. 

As Jesus gathered the disciples about him around 
the table, he saxi to them: ‘ This is the last time 
that'we are to be together. To-night we must say 
good-by to one another, for to-morrow the enemies 





are going to take me. Even here, sitting at this table 
with me, there is one who is planning to sell me to 
my enemies.’" When they heard this, each of the 
disciples said to Jesus, ‘‘ Lord, isit1?’’ A little later, 
Judas left the table and went out from among them. 
The disciples were all very sorry that their Master was 
going to leave them, and so, as they sat around the 
table, Jesus spoke many comforting words to them. 
He said, ‘‘ You will often meet together after I have 
gone, so I want to show you to-night the way in which 
I would like to have those who love me show that 
they remember my going away.’' Then Jesus took 
bread, and blessed and broke it, saying, ‘‘ Take, eat ; 
this is to make you think of my body, which is broken 
for you.’ Then he took the cup, and, when he had 
given thanks, he gave it to them, saying: ‘‘ Drink ye 
all of it, for this is to make you think of my blood, 
which is shed for you. This do ye as oft as ye drink 
it in remembrance of me."’ 

3. THE TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 

Talk with the children about the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper as they have seen it observed in church. 
Tell them that the members of the church are show- 
ing their friendship to Jesus by obeying his command 
to eat and drink in remembrance of him. 

I hope every one of you will some day become 
members of the church, and thus remember Jesus by 
sitting at his table. But how else can we all remember 
him? What do you think is the best way to remem- 
ber Jesus ? 

Here recall some stories which we have had in the 
past, about children who showed by their actions that 
they had not forgotten Jesus. 

Phil showed that he remembered Jesus by calling 
back the ragged boy and giving him the drink of 
water that he had asked for (Lesson 5). Little Fan 
showed that she remembered Jesus when she helped 
her mother so willingly (Lesson 1). Dorothy also 
showed by her actions at Christmas time that she re- 
membered Jesus (Lesson 12, fourth quarter, 1900). 

Close the lesson by a reference to illustrations of 
this kind which are well known to the children. Keep 
in mind that telling the children to remember Jesus is 
not teaching them, but that one reference to persons 
who show by their actions that they are remembering 
Jesus is worth much exhortation. 

Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 
The Truth | Those who 


Emphasized. | Love Jesus 
P Remember Him. 








The Lesson 
Story. The Lord's Supper. 





aration | - , —? — 
tor Lewon” | Gocertierot's Being or Mensa Dag. 
Vill. Pictures for the Children 
The Last Supper, by Da Vinci. 
(For information as to where this and other pictures 
may be obtained, see leaflet, which will be furnished 
free by the Editor. ) 
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IX. Blackboard IHlustrations 


1. Print the Golden ‘Text on the blackboard before 
the class assembles. 
2. As the lesson story is told, draw the picture of 





THIS DO 
IN REMEMBRANCE 








OF ME 











the table, and represent Jesus and the disciples around 
it, partaking of the last supper. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


DULT classes may discuss the profounder mean- 
ing of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, but 
for boys and girls just entering their teens it is most 
helpful to tell the story reverently, keeping the suc- 
cessive events distinct and in their proper order. To 
do this, study a harmony of the Gospels. Tell the 
story to yourself till you see clearly all the scenes in 
their dramatic movement. Then either tell it to the 
class, or arrange beforehand with several scholars to 
have each tell a part of it. When the lesson has 
been taught, invite your scholars to attend the next 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. As they see the 
disciples covenanting together with their Lord, eating 
the bread and drinking the cup in remembrance of 
him, showing the Lord’s death till he come, they will 
understand something of the meaning of the sac- 
rament. 
General Preparation 

1. Chief Priests and Scribes Plotting (Matt. 26: 
1-5). Explain, by recalling Lesson 4, why they 
wanted to kill Jesus, and why they were afraid to 
attempt the murder. 

2. The Bargain with Judas (Matt. 26 : 14-16). 
Mention why he determined on the betrayal of his 
Master, and the proposition that he made (Luke 22 : 
3, 4); the agreement concluded, and his plan to 
betray Jesus in the people’ s absence (Luke 22: 5, 6). 

3. The Passover Prepared (Matt. 26 : 17-19). 
Describe the sending of the two disciples ; explain why 
Jesus kept from them all the knowledge of the place 
of meeting, and why a man, carrying a water-jar 
through the street, would be a sign to the two that his 
master had business with them. Describe briefly the 
preparation for the supper, and the appearance of the 
room and the table. 

4- The Discussion during the Passover Supper. 
First came the seating of the disciples when Jesus an- 
nounced that it would mark the beginning of the 
kingdom of God (Luke 22 : 14-16). They seem to 
have thought the seats of honor at the table would 
determine their rank in the kingdom, and as they 
were trying to get the most honorable positions Jesus 
taught them the lesson which ought to have been 
already understood by them (Luke 22 : 24-30), and a 
little later illustrated it by his example (John 13 : 1- 
20). Next came the warning to Judas that he knew 
his plan (Matt. 26 : 21-24), the question of Peter and 
John, the answer of Jesus, the departure of Judas, and 
Jesus’ expression of relief and love (John 13 : 21-35). 
Then followed the prophecy about Peter (Mark 14: 
27-31), the warning of impending danger, and the 
failure of the disciples to understand it (Luke 22 : 
31-38). 

5. The Passover Concluded. Describe how Jesus 
took the final cup of wine, and gave it to the disci- 
ples, refusing to share it because he would take the 
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cup in the new kingdom he was about to institute in 
the new covenant with them (Luke 22 : 17, 18). 

6. The Lord’s Supper. Expiain how the church 
to which Christ and the apo-tles belonged was 
founded by a covenant (Exod. 2¢. : 3-8), with a law 
given by God, and a pledge of the people (v. 7), 
sealed by sacrifice with blood. Then describe the 
new covenant, made at the table between Jesus and 
his disciples (Luke 22 : 19, 20), and sealed with his 
The old covenant was based on the Ten 
Commandments ; the new covenant on the new com- 


blood. 


mandment, which includes the old (John 14 : 15 and 


15 : 12-14). Read also 1 Corinthians 11 ; 23-26, and 
show that the supper is (1) a memorial: ‘‘ This do in 
remembrance of me ;"' (2) a testimony : ‘: Ye pro- 


claim the Lord's death ;"' and (3) a prophecy, ‘till 
he come."’ 
7. The Farewell Words. Give asumm: ‘y of John 
14-16. 
8. The Prayer of Jesus for his Dis: ples. Ask 
your scholars to read privately John 17. 
Suggestive Questions 


[Give out the questions a week in advance, and encourage the chil- 
dren to ask their parents to help them prepare answers. } 


1. The Death of Jesus Determined. Why did the 
priests and scribes plot to kill Jesus ? (John 11 : 47- 
51.) Who helped them to do it? Why did Judas 
3; John 13: 27.) Was 
Peter also tempted to desert Jesus for the same rea- 
son? (Luke 22 : 31.) Were the other apostles in 
danger from the same temptation ? (Matt. 26 : 22.) 


betray Jesus? (Luke 22: 


What did Jesus say of the wickedness of such a deed ? 
(Mark 14 : 21.) 

2. The Passover Prepared and Eaten. Describe 
the passover. How did the Jews eat it? What did 
it mean ? (Exod. 12 ; 21-27). How did the two dis- 
ciples find a room in which to eat the passover ? 
(Mark 14 : 13-16.) Why had Jesus especially desired 
te celebrate this passover ? (Luke 22: 15, 16.) When 
was the passover fulfilled in the kingdom of God ? 
What promise did Jesus make to the apostles ? (Luke 
22 : 29.) When did they eat and drink at his table in 
his kingdom ? How did Jesus treat them at his table? 
(John 13 : 12-15.) 

3. The Lord’s Supper and the Farewell Words. 
How did Jesus conclude the passover ? (Luke 22: 
17.) Why did he not drink of the final cup ? (v. 18.) 
How did he tell them to observe his death ? (Luke 
22:19, 20.) Of what is the bread the symbol? Of 
what is the cup the symbol? What is the new cove- 
nant affirmed in the supper? How often were the 
disciples to renew the covenant ? (1 Cor. 11 : 25, 26.) 
How often did the first disciples do this ? (Acts 2: 

2, 46,and 20:7, 11.) What were the final services 
in the first Lord's Supper? (John 17:1; Matt. 26:30.) 


ew 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Of Yale University 


The Last Evening Together 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Matt. 26° 17-35; 
Mark 14 : 12-31 ; Luke 22: 7-38; John 13:1 to 

17 : 26). 

{For each member of the Bible class. | 

In quiet retirement at Bethany, Jesus spent the 
greater part of two days, merely dispatching Peter 
and John, on the second morning, to find the room 
in which they were to meet at evening, and to make 
the needful preparations. That evening all spent to- 
gether in complete privacy. It is memorable as the 
most important evening of the active life of Jesus, 
since during it he instituted that memorial observance 
which has ever remained the closest of formal links 
between the Lord and his disciples as individuals, 
and because he seized this opportunity to speak those 
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parting words which laid bare his very soul, and 
strengthened his associates for the trials and inspired 
them to the triumphs which were in the fugure. 

Before the supper was well under way came two 
recessary episodes, There was still a spirit of am- 
bitious rivalry in the hearts of the Twelve, excited, 
perhaps, by the ascendancy which their Master had 
maintained during the conflicts of the week, and 
manifested, perhaps, in jealousy at their disposition 
at the table. Jesus quelled this by an impressive 
performance, in slave's garb, of the duty of cleansing 
their feet. It was purely symbolical, enforcing the 
lesson of service to others as the only expression of 
rivalry for the Christian, and that, too, a rivalry of 
love. The other episode was the virtual expulsion 
of the traitorous disciple, so that only his own should 
be with him. The way was thus prepared for the 
establishment of the simple memorial rite, the ear- 
liest account of which is given by Paul in 1 Corinthians 
11 : 23-26, which embodies so suggestively the signifi- 
cance which our Lord claimed for himself. 

His farewell talk, although partly implied in the 
Synoptists, is recorded in John 13-17. It is a conver- 
sation rather than a discourse, but one of deepest 
moment. The disciples had attained a certain level 
of faith, but needed to climb higher. Jesus mingled 
words of consolation, warning. encouragement, stimu- 
lus, and instruction. Particularly he emphasized 
their permanent relationship to him, its close and 
earnest character, its practical purpose, and its sig- 
nificance. 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

{The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of 
this course, but is merely supplemental. A Jeaflet giving intorma- 
tion as to these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times.] 

An .lluminating study of the chapters included in 
this lesson is Bernard’s ‘‘ The Central Teaching of 
Jesus Christ.’ It is worthy of a permanent place in 
a biblical library. Rhees (33 189-195) and Gilbert 
(pp. 255-273) deal with it in a succinct but very help- 
fi:l way, as do all the leading lives of Jesus. 


al 
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III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 


{To be allotted in advance by the ieader, for careful consideration, 
to members of she class. The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


1. The Mood of the Disciples. (1.) In what frame 
of mind did the Twelve seem to gather for the feast ? 
To what may this be attributed ? (2.) How did Jesus 
deal with them ? [Long : ] 4.] 

2. The Elimination of the Traitor. (3.) Why was 
it so desirable that Jesus should let Judas know that 
his disloyalty was not hidden, and get rid of his 
presence? [McLaren : § 4.] 

3. The Memorial Observance. 
this an ‘‘acted parable."’ 


(4.) Bruce calls 
To what does it call at- 
2, 3. Goss: vs. 26, 28.] (5.) 
Compare its significance with that of the passover. 
In what respects is it an advance upon the passover ? 
{McLaren : 2. Warren: § 1.] (6.) What is the ad- 
vantage of the observance to the church? [Long : 
last J. ] 

4. Jesus and his Disciples. (7.) By what tender 
titles did he refer to them? (8.) In what ways did 
he promise a union with them? (9.) What future 
developments did he promise for them ? 

5. The Promised Helper. (10.) What successor 
did Jesus promise in his place, and what was he to 
bring about ? 


tention? [Warren : 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 


|For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 


‘‘[ am in the midst of you as he that serveth "’ 
(Luke 22 : 27) is a noble motto for the Christiar life. 

‘« Ye are not servants, but friends.’’ 

‘«He that loveth me shall be loved of my Father, 
and I will love him, and will manifest myself to him."’ 

To gather up and repeat other such wonderful 
utterances in these chapters will be profitable to the 
class. 

. 


He only remembers His death who manifests His 


life. 


et 

















The Outlook for the Northfield Schools 





By William R. Moody 


T IS now twenty years since Northfield first be- 
came an educational center. In this time the 
schools established by my father have passed through 
the experimental stages of their formative days, and 
are now established upon clearly recognized princi- 
ples. The features which were at first considered by 
some as impracticable have been demonstrated as a 
success, and there has never been a period in the his- 
tory of the work when its friends have had greater 
reason to be encouraged over its prospects than the 
present. 

The schools have grown from a humble beginning 
to be among the largest in the country, and at the 
present time there are nearly nine hundred students 
enrolled, and no less than seven hundred have been 
refused for want of sufficient accommodations. A\l- 
ready six thousand students have gone forth from the 
schools, some to continue their studies in higher in- 
stitutions of learning, and others to give their life 
to whatever calling they are best qualified for. 

It ‘s natural to ask what the distinctive features of 
the Northfield schools are that have so contributed to 
their success, The most apparent is probably the 





fact that the Northfield schools are exclusively for 
young men and women of limited means. In no 
sense are the schools ‘‘ charity schools,’’ and all stu- 
dents are expected to do their share towards meeting 
the expenses of their tuition. ‘‘A man isn't worth 
educating who can't do his share,'’ father used to say ; 
and, working on that principle, the tuition fees charged 
were fixed at one-half the actual cost of board and 
tuition, —or fifty dollars a term. 

But the real value of the training in the Northfield 
schools has been found to be due to the view which 
is taken of the meaning of the term ‘‘ education."’ 
While scholarship has in no sense been depreciated, 
as our students have proved in many of our leading 
colleges and universities, mere book knowledge has 
been secondary to character-training. ‘‘ Character is 
what a man is in the dark,"’ was a definition which 
father was ever emphasizing on his students ; and it 
has ever been the aim of the Northfield training to 
teach its students the importance of saying ‘‘ Yes "’ or 
‘*No"’ at the right time and place. 

The first element in the character-training in these 


(** Work and Workers ** continued on page 78) 
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Books Received 
January 18 to January 25 


The department of Book Reviews has 
been omitted from this issue, owing to the 
pressure of more important matters upon 
the space in these pages. 


Bible Characters: Adam to Achan. By Alex- 
ander Whyte, D.D. $1.25. 

Helps for the Quiet Hour. By Jesse Bowman 
Young, D.D. $1. 

Linnet. By Grant Allen. $1.50. 

Mother Stories. By Maud Lindsay. 

Old, Old Story of the Holy Child, The. By 
Abbie C. Morrow. 

Self-Educator in Latin, The. By W. A. 
Edwards, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Sermons on the Psalms. Analyzed by J. F. B. 
Tinling, B.A. 15. 6d. 

Springs of Character, The. By A. T. Scho- 
field, M.D. 3s. 64. 
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BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 
Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$7,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free 
to examine the subscription list at any time. 








Christian Nation, N. Y.g 


Do you think any story paper for 
your children could be better than a 


Bible Story Paper? 





Children as well as older people are far too 
ignorant of common Bible facts and incidents. 
Such knowledge is necessary to a proper 
understanding of current literature even, not 
to put it on higher ground, and at no time can 
such knowledge be so easily and pleasantly im- 
parted as in childhood, 


The Little Pilgrim 


is a Bible Story Paper. It is published weekly. 
Each number tells a new Bible story in an 
attractive way that children will like, and which 
will awaken their interest and prevent and 
correct their childish misapprehensions. Each 
story is handsomely illustrated and has a few 
easy questions. 

Mothers will like to read these LITTLE Pri- 
GRIM stories to their children, and children who 
are old enough will delight to read them too. 


It costs only 25c. a year singly 
To Sunday-schools only 5c. per quarter 


Samples free, and enough copies to supply 
the Primary Department of any school sent for 
one Sunday free of cost, 


The Pilgrim Press 


Congregational House, Boston 
175 Wabash Avenue, Ch 


THE DEMAND FOR 
THE BI BLE ALONE 


EXCEEDS THAT FOR GOSPEL HYMNS 
THEIR SUCCESSOR 


Sacred Songs No. 2 


is one of the strongest and most desirable collections of 
this series, containing over 200 of the latest and best 
songs now offered for Revival, Prayer, Young 
People’s Meetings, and Sunday -schools. 
Same styles and prices as ‘* Sacred Songs No. 1,’ 
of which over 780,000 copies have already been sold. 
Price, $25 per 100. Sample copy, post free, 20 cents. 
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The Twentieth Century Commentary. Just Published! 


The Teachers’ Com- 


mentary on Matthew 
By F. N. Peloubet, D.D. 


Author of Peloubet’s Select Notes on the International Lessons 


The most valuable Commentary for Pastors and Teachers yet made 


Probably no one in the country has had a larger acquaintance with commentaries than the 
author, and none so wide an experience in adapting Bible knowledge to the uses of daily life of the 


eat body of the people. 
a 4 aa 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25 


For sale by ail booksellers, or sent, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS $wna‘¢s Fifth Ave., New York 
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thhwer hip Megentee 
+ naling or by Benj ‘vrenkila 























West Point 


as it was andis 
By General Charles King 











Castle Creek Hot Springs, Arizona 





_ HE most attractive and most favored pleasure and health resort in the 
Southwest ; nowhere else can such a combination of hot springs of 
medicinal value and mild winter climate be found. 

Altitude, 2,300 feet ; temperature, equable. No high winds or dust 
storms ; no mists or fogs, or frosts ; an average of but one cloudy day in 
ten ; and humidity the lowest of any place on record. 

Abundant supply of water of absolute purity, very beneficial in rheuma- 
tism and like disorders ; open pools of different temperatures in which 
bathing can safely be indulged in and enjoyed any day in the year. Out- 
of-door amusements provided, and trained saddle-horses for the many de- 
lightful mountain trails. 


An Ideal Place for Rest and Recuperation 
Hotel accommodations first class in every respect. Located attractively 
near Hot Springs Junction on the Sante Fé, Prescott, and Phoenix Railway, 
from which point stage leaves every morning except Sunday over the 
finest mountain road to be found in the West. 


Some of the Hazing Tactics of the Past 
Tales of the Banker 
By James H. Eckels 
Former Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency; stories and reminiscences 
of bank life. 
The Diary of a 
Harvard Freshman 
A splendid story of college life. 
“Publich 
Occurrences 
Keeps you posted. 
In this week’s (February 2) number 
300,000 copies weekly 








THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
sent to any address for Three Months 
(13 weeks) or Receipt of oaty 25 Cents. 
Also, two little books: ‘‘The Making 
of a Merchant" and “ The Young Man 
and the World." 











Buy your tickets via the Sante Fe Route and Ash Fork. Further information 
and descriptive pamphlets upon application to H. P. ANEWALT, General 
Passenger Agent, S. F. P. & P. Ry., Prescott, Arizona. 





63” AGENTS can make money quicker on 
the Post than with most anything else. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa, 























For Free Distribution 


extra copies are sent out as a means of introduction. 


specimen copies sent to friends who do not take the paper. 
very low club-rate is given on page 78 in this issue. 
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1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


Round the World | 





HOUSANDS who are not subscribers to The Sunday School Times will 
get a copy of this issue. It is simply one of the regular issues, and the 


Subscribers will be glad to use the blank printed herewith in ordering 


All who are not subscribers are urged to use this blank in ordering speci- 
men copies for distribution as an aid in forming a club of subscribers. The 





A Contemporary Review of 
Religious Thought 
and Activity 


In the intensity of the age, every one is de- 
sirous of securing in the smallest space the 
greatest amount of information. ‘lo meet such 
a need in religious journalism, the editor of the 

Record of Christian Work 
has secured the services of the following writers : 

MR. ROBERT E. SPEER, to give a Feathey 
survey of work abroad; REV. ARTHUR H. 
SMITH, author of CAimese Characteristics, to 

ive a quarterly letter on China; Dr. R. B. 
PEERY. to give a quarterly letter on Japan. 
Other writers have consented to report on their 
work, from time to time, under the department 
of Religious Thought and Activity. 

Send 10 cents for current issue to 


Record of Christian Work 
East Northfield, Mass. 











II IIE csscrnncencnvennecesssosssis specimen copies of The Sunday 





Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 


contain New Helps, 350 Il- 
lustrations, New Concord- 
ance, New Maps. 

ust what Sunday-school teachers 


The Helps are 
want. he Wiastrations are from recent photo- 
graphs. The Conco 

oduced. he Maps are specially engraved from the 
atest surveys, and have thorough index. . 


rdance is the most complete yet 


Sunday School Times says: ‘‘ The Nelson 
For sale by al 


Teacher's Bi is of high Fr .”” ** The wo 
is excellent.’’ All styles and prices. 

booksellers, or send for catalog. THOMAS NELSON 
& SONS, publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New Y ork. 











All Easter Services carried in stock. Samples of | et 
re fons The Bas ip stock. | 8 ee | Sunday-School Teachers! 
us W. Mi . stc sers. i 
sions. Tee titan tenes” Catena Who Want to Be Successful 


Send 25 cts. in stamps for copy of Like Him, a book 
recommended by such men as the Rev. F. K. Meyer 





rere » — | of London, John Willis Baer, Sec. of The Christian 
GEMS 25°: Se acute ft Atteman, » | Endeavor, Boston. Address, John R. Paddock, East 
100 N.W. MUSIC CO. ,190 WalnucSe. ' Orange, N.J. Descriptive circular sent for 2c. stamp. } 


LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA 


AGENTS WANTED 


Distinguished authorship; over 10oo magnificent 
iMustrations ; nearly 600 pages ; price, only $1 75. 
ware of hastily prepared books. ‘This work in prepa- 
ration for over a year; will be recognized as the 
Standard Life the Queen. Greatest money- 
making opportunity ever offered. $10.00 per da 
made easily. Big commission ; we pay freight. Out- 


free for 10c. postage. Address TH E JOHN C. 


t 
INSTON CO., 718 Arch Street, Philadelphia, or 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





F Id Mailed anywhere for a postage stamp. 
O e€ Address Room 321, Grand Central Station. 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second- clase matter. 


~ Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage : 


75 t Five. or more copies, either to 

cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 

cents each per year. 

$ 1.00 One copy, or any number of copies 
° less than five, will be sent to sepa- 

rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 | 
cent rate. 
« 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 
Additions Sa". ayy uth additional 


subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club 
as originally ordered, and the rate to be the propor- 











































































tionate share of the Yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made. 


Subscribers to whom the paper is 
How Papers mailed, separately, at the rate of | 
are $1.00 or 75 cents a year, can have 


the address changed at any time 
Addressed without chara. ° af 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond | 
the time paid for, unless by special request. | 
Enon, oupve of any one issue of the pa gt to enable | 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
(ree, upon application. | 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 


One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly | 
or half-yearly subse riptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the "sub- 
scribers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


Little 

a 
Yr Faith 
Many women 
have little faith 
in advertise- 
ments. Consider 
PEARLINE. Could it have 
been advertised so extensively 
for twenty years if our claims 
for it were not true? We say 
it’s better, easier, quicker than 
soap. Saves work and clothes. 
Try PEARLINE on the faith 
of the millions who use it. You 



















isa ret satisfaction when on your lead- 
pencil, but the aggravation of its snapping 


off, as soon as put to use, is often muc 
greater than the incident warrants 

This exceedingly annoying occurrence 
can be avoided by using 


DIXON’S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS 


heir tough, smooth leads don’t break or 
scratch when in use 
Made = all styles covering the whole fie!d 
of pencil use 
HEIR GRADE NEVER, VARIES. 
Ask for them at your dealer's. If not ob- 
tainable,send 16c. for samples worth double 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey Ci 


THE, GENUINE. WENFELY BELLS 


The most perfect, hig ehest class bells in the 7 
Mensste < & Ce., Watervliet, West Troy P. U., N.Y 






















TRY THEM FOR 
Coughs, Colds, 
S Asthma, Bronchitis, 





Fac-Simile | hh. d te he gn every 


|every student has an assigned share in 


owe it to yourself totry it. 632. 
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(“ Work and Workers *’ continued) 


schools has been the emphasis laid upon 
the study of the Bible. A knowledge of 
God's Word is recognized as essential as 
a foundation for the best education. 
Every student during his or her stay at 


at least two recitations a week in the | 
study of the Bible, while special courses | 


| are also offered in addition for those who | 


purpose to devote their lives to some, 
form of active Christian work. The study | 
is not so much about the Bible as it is | 
on the contents of the Bible itself, in | 
the belief that the Bible is the best text- | 
book on Christian evidences, as well as 
its own commentary. 

Next to the importance given to Bible 
study in the character education of the | 
Northfield schools is the system of man- 
ual labor applied to every student. In) 
the Young Ladies’ Seminary at Northfield 


the discharge of some domestic duty un- 
At Mount 
Hermon students are required to work 
two hours daily on the farm, at some 
trade, or in the discharge of some duty 
connected with the school buildings. 
The value of such training in its moral 


der a competent matron. 


influence upon students, both in empha- 


| Sizing the dignity of all work in itself and 


the democratic spirit it fosters, it would 
be impossible to estimate. 
significant fact, however, that many stu- 


dents who have been most successful in 


professional life have attributed a large 
share of their progress to the requirement 


of manual labor while at Mount Hermon, | 


and many a housekeeper—as well as her 
husband — has been grateful for the 
practical training which Northfield fur- 
nished in domestic science. 

It has been said that with the growth 
of the Northfield schools the features 
which have thus far distinguished them 
will be discredited and esteemed im- 
practicable ; that in a short time it will 
be necessary to increase the tuition, and 
thus close the school against the very 
ones for whom it was originally founded. 
With such a history as the past twenty 


| years as a guarantee of God's favor upon 
the schools, there is no one connected | 
with the administrative force who dares | 
to advocate such a betrayal of trust as | 
While loyal | 


such a course would mean. 
to all the foundation principles of the 
work, we are confident of continued 
progress and blessing. Rather is it our 
object to increase the present facilities of 
the schools, and enlarge their borders, 
in order to reach many more deserving 
students. 

To further insure the work upon its 
present mission, it is now proposed by 
friends that an endowment commensu- 
rate with the present needs of the work 
be raised. Thus the schools can be 

maintained and opportunity afforded to 
its trustees to devote greater energy and 
time to improving the present facilities. 
An appeal for a popular subscription to 
| such a fund, it is thought, will appeal 
|to many who sympathize with the prin- 
ciples of the Northfield schools, and are 
| interested in the education of young 
people 


er Abstainers : 


| Mount Hermon or Northfield must take | 


It is a most | 


Thus the work will be perpetu- | 
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A Word to 


ated in behalf of worthy and ambitious 
young men and,women, and for the glory 
of the church of Christ. The writer, if 
addressed at East Northfield, Mass., will 
gladly give any further information de- 
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Convention Calendar 


International Field Workers’ 


At the request of many promi- 
nent men— including Senator 
Conference, at Baltimore . . January 22-24 Frye, John Wanamaker, and 
| Virginia, at Danv ile . . February 18-20 others—and after careful con- 
North Carolina, at High Point . Fet . : ioe - 
Att? pe aca a ee ee sideration—the Equitable Life 
South Carolina, at Newberry . February 25-27 Pegi . ‘ 
Assurance Society has instituted 


Florida, at Jacksonville . . March 4,5 
Louisiana, at New Orleans . . March 11-14 A Special Class for Total Ab- 
stainers. 





Arkansas, at Fort Smith . . March 18-20 
Oklahoma, at Okiahoma City . . March 20-22 
Texas, at Dallas . March 25-27 


All such who desire 
assurance—and who believe that 


t 

° | 

New Mexico, at Albuquerque . April 3, 4 abstainers live longer than mod- | 
Delaware, at Milford . April —— . : . . 
r inkers—w S 

Arizona, at Phoenix . . April 8-10 erate dr “ ill, if desired, I 


be placed in this class, and its 
members will participate in any 
excess profits arising from the | 


Southern California, at Los Angeles . April 16-18 
West Virginia, at Moundsville April 16-18 
Northern California, at Sacramento. April 23-25 





Maryland, at Baltimore . . April — i : ‘ é 
Utah, at Salt Lake City . . April 30 to May 2 saving in mortality, if their t 
Colorado, at Colorado Springs . . . May 7-9 belief in the longevity of abstain- | 
Tennessee, at Jackson . . . May 7-10 : : 
ers is borne out rience, | 
Kansas, at Topeka . . May 14-16 atexcnes by oe } 
| Washington, at Seattle . . May 14-16 
| Ohio, at Chillicothe . . June 46 " 
New York, at Binghamton . . June 11-13 The E qu itable 








Life Assurance Society 
of the United States 


120 Broadway r] New York 
J.W. Alexander, Pres. J. H. Hyde, Vice-Pres, 


B. & B. 


Time to buy is when the 
Fat | ‘seller wants to sell 

- Prices on odd lots of choice goods that 
comes first. ian determination to sell—clear out the 


> , : surplus—as never before. 
The way to be fat is the way Write for samples of Dress Goods at price 


. Pas that mean sell—25c., 35¢., 50C.—and 
to be healthy. Scott's emul- you'll find irresistible reason for being in 
terested. 


sion of cod-liver oil is the prop- Dollar, $1.25, and $1.50 fine Plaids 


, it: mostly skirting styles, 50c. 
er food, if he needs it; but only | "43 (ot 7gc. and dollar all-wool Plaids 


: 35¢c.- 
a little at first. Splendid styles Fleeced 
We'll send you a little to try if you like 12 ‘2. ‘ 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl strees New York, Lot of 12%c., three fourths wool Debeige 
scant —________ | or Wrapper Goods—28 inches wide, 6 4c. 
Write for what you want, and get the bene 


AMERICAN FIRE ta by the vigorous price work that’ 
insurance Company / ae Pe 


, Company’s Buildin 
308 ane. so Walnut treet, Philadelphia 


BABY LAUGH 


——— 


It belongs to health, for a 
baby, to eat and sleep, to laugh | = 














and grow fat. 

But fat comes first; don't ask 
a scrawny baby to laugh; why, 
even his smile is pitiful! 





Flannelettes 








So good, we omen it 


English Long Cloth—for spring sewing 
36 inches wide—five special! qualities—goc. 


piece. 
Get samples. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa 





ee OU .$500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
other claims.,....... 1,.720,708.58 
Surplus over all L iabilities,.. 247+362.42 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1901, 
$2,477,069.00 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President {) a hd 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. f fOr. 
WM. FF. WILL eae Kar Sec ’ GET 
WM. B. KELLY, Genl. Mer. 


DIRECTORS : “THE GENUINE 
Thos. H. Montgomery, 
Israel Morris, Edward F. Beale, 
ag ai S. Hutchinson, oha S. Gerhard, 
Jos. E. Gilli Lowber 
hibald R. Montgomery. 
SEND TO 
Rt Ad Le CAKE SPOON | ’ C 
a ATTN, H. O’ Neill & Co., New York 


=> —— > for illustrated catalogue of general merchandis: 
and — 
We are ine 
Scotch Granite 


ont agctginen ot Pave MAKE MONEY EVENINGS. 
the day can 
gi public exhibitions with ic Lee 
a wey seid 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.1 
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FEBRUARY 2, IQOI 


Thoughts for the 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
MEETING 


BY ROBERT E. SPEER. 


February 17, 1901. Confessing Christ. 
Matthew 10 : 32-39. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 

MON.—Confession commanded (Rom. Io : 
3-11). 

TUES.—Its need ( Prov. 3:6; Luke 12 : 8,9). 

WED.—How it helps us (1 John 4 : 10-15). 

THURS.—The influence of testimony (Acts 
tg : 10-20). 

FRI.—God glorified (Phil. 2 : 5-11). 

SaT.—The Rock of the church (Matt. 16 : 
13-18). 











ey IT for tat,"’ we say, and our rule 
is ‘‘ Turn about is fair play.’’ 


But that was not Christ's rule. He was 
reviled, and he reviled not again. Men 
struck him, and he stood still. They 


laid his cross upon his own shoulders, 
and he bore it. ‘‘ Love your enemies,"’ 
he said. ‘‘ Do good to them that hate 
you. Bless them that curse you.’’ He 
explicitly condemned the old law of re- 
taliation. Yet here he says, ‘‘If you 
deny me, I will deny you. If you con- 
fess me, I will confess you.’’ Is this 
inconsistent? “No. If we deny him, he 
must deny us. How could he do other- 
wise? If we say we are not his disci- 
ples, and act as those who are not his 
disciples, and prove ourselves not to be 
his disciples, there is nothing for him to 
do but recognize the fact, and say to his 
Father; ‘‘ Father, this man refused to be 
my disciple. He declared he was not 
my disciple, and I must regretfully ad- 
mit that he was right.’’ Christ can only 
recognize and declare the truth. 


~ 


It would be hard for men to confess | 
him. Jesus knew that. He told them | 
so. (1.) Sin would tempt them to deny | 
him. They must fight it. He came to} 
make them hate it and war against it. 
‘*I came not to send peace, but a| 





| and heart trouble. 


sword. The peaceable Christ did not | 
mean to make us bitter against aught 
but sin. Sin he loathed, and lived and 
died to destroy, and he wanted men to | 
despise it and to kill it. (2.) Human) 
relationships might be exalted into his 
place, and tempt men to deny him. It 
Lovers had to separate 
before the incense shrines of Rome, 
where maidens refused to deny the Lord. 
Some were cast adrift because they 
would not deny Jesus. Some have sup- 
posed that that was Paul's experience. 
Human ties were dear to Jesus He | 
loved his mother and John, but he loved 
his duty more. And when his family | 
love conflicted with the work his Father | 
had given him to do, he found mother | 
and brothers in the work, and refused to 
be faithless to the best in order to be | 
faithful to the good. And still, when | 
father or mother require us to deny | 
Christ, hard though the trial is, we must 
hearken to Christ and follow him. (3.) 
And any self-will or self-seeking or self- | 


was ever so. 


| would be great puffs beneath my eyes, and my 
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interest may tempt us to deny Christ. . It | 
is easier to stay at home in the warmth 
than to go out on his errand in the cold. 
It is easier to seek money for ourselves 
than to be among men as one who serves, 
And this is denying Christ. 

% 


How worthless will all the advantages 
which we get from denying Christ appear 
when we hear him registering our denial. 
‘‘ Father, this was one of the men who 
preferred sin or human relations or 
self to me and thee.'’ How shri d 
and contemptible, then, will the things 
appear that cost us Christ ! 

And denying Christ is denying our- 
selves. We disavow him, That is the 
forfeiture of all that is best. The very 
things we think we are getting in ex- 
change we are not getting. We think we 
are saving life. Nay, we are losing it. 
Our life is not our life, but Christ's life, 
and if we deny his life, we deny our own. 


“ 


And our own hearts tell us daily how 
ignoble and unworthy is the denial of 
Jesus, and how noble and worthy is the 
brave confession of Jesus. Every one 
instinctively admires the manly courage 
of the Black Watch as it marched through 
the streets of Cork to the transports that 
were to take it to South Africa, and to 
the horror of Maegersfontein, singing : 


‘* 1’m not ashamed to own my Lord, 
Or to defend his cause ; 
Maintain the honor of his word, 
The glory of his cross.’’ 


And as it landed at Cape Town, singing : 


** When the roll is called up yonder, 
I’ll be there.’’ 


x 


Surely the heroes were there, and they 
heard the Saviour say, ‘‘ Father, these 
were my friends, and they were not 
ashamed.’’ And the Father looked on 
them sweetly, and answered, ‘‘ Well 
done, good and faithful men."’ 








Puffed Up 
But She Got Over It 


It sometimes takes nerve to quit a habit, even 
after it is plain that the habit is ruining the 
health. 

A little woman, who was sick from coffee 
poisoning (and there are thousands like her), 
writes : ‘‘ I had become almost a coffee fiend, 
drinking it at each meal, then, afterward, I was 
so nervous and weak that I would drink more 
coffee. I was a great sufferer with stomach 

** Everything I ate distressed me. There 
hands and feet were terribly swollen. I was 
reduced to 108 pounds, and was really slowly 
dying. 
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you would like the lamp- 

chimneys that do not 
amuse themselves by pop- 
ping at inconvenient times, 
wouldn’t you? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 
bler. A tumbler breaks 
when it- tumbles. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 
“pearl glass’’— they don’t 
break from heat, not one in a 
hundred ; a chimney lasts for 
years sometimes, 


are sold ev 
1901 Beed Annual free. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 








peters finest mixed 


SEND WE SIK 22 STAMPS 


Our “Index” describes e// lamps and their aay tn 
Pinka, 10 colors.. 


Ai foanene, With L } can le ate 
e t size and shape im an . 
We mail it FREE to any one whe oribes for it. . 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 












Am: t noer 1 coe . 
wee tba Only 186 for value of... 

Will also include my free book, “ Flericalture,” which 
explains how anyone can successfully grow all kinds of 
flowers from seeds. Money back if not satisfied. My 
Ninth Annual Catalegue of Flower Seeds peavey 
sent free for two names of flower loving friends. ¢ 
is daintier and more complete than ever, and full of 
bargains of Flewer Seeds that are sure te grow. 
miss C. H. LIPPINCOTT, 319 Sixth St. 6., Minneapolis, Hina, 





If all people with corns would use 
A N SALVE, we'd be worth 
millions—and there'd be no more 
f4 corns. 15¢c. From druggists, or by 






mail, Giant Chemical Co., Phila 














FOR 
1901 


URPEF S SEED-SENSE 
-_ 
is mailed FREE to all 
A Bright Business Catalogue of ninety pages that tells plain truth about BEST 
SEEDS that Grow. Write a postal card to-day, or send ten cents (stamps or 
silver) for BURPEE’S QUARTER-CENTURY FARM ANNUAL,—a New Book of 
220 pages, fully worth a dollar. W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















Delicate Dessert 


Fruit served with Ramona or Athena Sugar Wafers 












elaborately prepared 
of these delicious wafers adds an additional charm— 
nothing more pleasing can be placed before the guest. 


RAMONA~ ATHENA 
Sugar Wafers 


differ in flavor and taste from any other product 
of the fancy baker’s skill, Ramona has chocolate- 
cream filling, Athena is flavored with a lemon 
icing. 


hf 


Bold everywhere in sealed tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 








DAILY EXCURSIONS 





‘‘A gentleman talked seriously to husband 
and myself about my giving up coffee and us- 
ing Postum Food Coffee. He convinced me, 
from his own and others’ experiences, that prob- 
ably coffee was the cause of my trouble, so we 


tried Postum, but at first it seemed so flat and | 
| tasteless that I was almost discouraged. How- 
ever, I looked at the directions on the package, 


and found I had not been boiling it long 


enough, so I followed the directions exactly, 


and had a clear, rich beverage, with a strong 
ring of good coffee, and very delicious taste. 

** I began to sleep better and was not quite 
so nervous, my stomach and heart trouble 
slowly disappeared, and, of cOurse, as I was 
getting well I stuck to Postum, and that was 
easy, because it tasted so good. Now, after a 
year's using | can truly say I never felt better 
in my life, have no trouble whatever with my 
stomach, sleep well, eat well, and weigh 127% 
pounds. My nervous headaches have all dis- 
appeared. I feel like telling everybody that is 
ill to try leaving off coffee and use Postum Food 
Coffee, for it will surely work a cure.’’— Mrs. 
Ella Kitching, Salinas, Cal. 


To California 


| 
| 


Through first-class and Tourist’Sleeping-Cars to points in California 
and Oregon, every day in the year from Chicago. 


Personally Conducted Excursions 


Every Thursday from Chicago. 


Lowest Rates 
Shortest Time on the Road 
Finest Scenery 


Only route by which you can leave home any day in the week, and 
travel in tourist cars on fast trains all the way. For descriptive pam- 
phiets and full information, inquire of nearest agent, or address W. B. 
KNISKERN, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago. 


‘Chicago & North-Western Railway 




































































You'll “ wonder at your auld shoon when you nee 
gotten your new.” If you'll use 


SAPOLIO 


instead of other means tor scouring 
Lhe old ruts ana oid methods are not the easiest by 
far. Manv people travel them because they have oot 
tried the better way i118 @.reuet from a sort of slevery 
to break away trom old-fashioned methods and adopt 
the «bor-saving and strength-sparing inventions of 
modern times. Get out of olg ruts and into new ways 
by using a cake of SAPOLIO mm your house-cieaning. 
No a ! 











BREAKFAST FOOD 
has a Flavor as fine as Fruit. 


That's the reason It biends so well with 
all kinds of fruit. The ‘preferred grain ’ Is 
wheat, because wheat contains every vital 
element necessary to sustain !!fe. The best 
wheat grown is Gluterean Wheat trom which 
Ralston Breakfast Food is scientifically milled 
and good health ts sure to followitscon- | 
tinued use. 

4 Sample free, for your grocer’s name. 
Purina Health Flour, (whote wheat) 
makes ‘Brain Bread”’ 


PURINA MILLS, 
‘Where Purity is Paramount" 
892Gratiot St., St. Louis. Mo. 








Food in Mexico 


American Food, Grape-Nuts, Replaces 
Native Pood 


A gentleman from the city of Mexico, Paul T. 
Gadsden, writes that himself and some other 
members of his family could not live comfort- 
ably on the ordinary food in Mexico, and, after 
using the native food for some months, finally 
got into a run-down and exhausted condition. 

He says : ‘‘An American feels most acutely 
the need, in mind and body, of some of the 
invigorating food he has been raised on in the 
States. Several months ago, when | was par- 
ticularly feeling the need of some change in 
food, | noticed Grape-Nuts in the window of 
one of the large grocery stores here, and re- 
membering how, in the States, some little 
nieces and nephews had grown fat and healthy 
on it, almost exclusively, [ bought two pack- 
ages, to see if it succeeded as well with grown- 
up people 

“From that day to this it has never been 
absent from our table. With us, the exhaustion 
and enervation, caused by this climate and the 
miserable diet. has entirely dis appeared, and we 
are all in most excellent health. vigor, and 
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Great Bargains, ,in Magazine Clubs 


7 Worth for Only 43 


By special arrangement, we are enabled to offer the greatest clubbing bargains of the age. But only. 
a limited number of orders can be taken at these extraordinarily low prices. Money will be refunded 
as soon as the limit is reached. The magazines will be sent to one or different addresses. 








Success, : vear - .  « $1.00 '\ $7.00 Worth 


“SUCCESS” is the most helpful and inspiring magazine in the world.— Christian Herald. 


Cosmopolitan, iver . . 1.00/ Q2°’ 


Pearson’s Mage7ine may be substituted for The C 


Public Opinion, w«;. . 2.50 $3.00 


McClure’s Magaziae or TL. U..neator may be substitutec for Public Opinion (Checks Accepted) 


Review of Reviews, w-; . 2.50) For All Four 


McClure’s Magazine or The Delineator may be subst!+uted for Review of Reviews. 





MAGAZINES WHICH MAY BE SUBSTITUTED: McClure’s, The Delineator. Public inion (news and Review 


of Reviews (new). may be substituted one for the other tn the offers or this page. Eitner Pearson’: Magazine, Woman's Home 
Companion. o: The Cosmopolitan Magazine, may be »“bstituted for ANY pericdical {not the Atlas) except SUCCESS. 





“7 s ‘ The Ciub Price Pays for a Yeart 

Six More Great Offers ( subscription to Each Periodical ; pice = 
McCiure's, Public Opinion (new}. Review of Reviews (rew>. and Success tor $3.25 %7.00 
Munsey’s Magazine, Rev:cw of Reviews (new), Success, and Atlas . for 2.85 5.50 
Success, Public Opinion (new), Re~'ew of Reviews (new), and Atlas . fer 2.75 7.00 
Cosmopolitan, Review of Reviews (new). and Success, and Atlas . .. for 2.50 5.50 





i; Success. Review of Reviews (new), and Public Opinion (new) . . . . for 2.55 . 0.00 
iy Pearson's, Cosmopolitan, 2-2 Success, one year, and Atlas .... . for 2.25 4,00 








large and magnificent maps, ; 



















spirits 


"RAND.McNALLY'S NEW STANDARS ATLAS contains the latest anc best atlas War Map of China tn existence. 22 Im. wide. It aiso contains 


t aare <* che Chinese Empire, Philippines, Hawe'li, Caba, Forto Ricu, Alaska, soutm Aiiixa, Nortn Polar 
Regions and Nic Canal Districi, and maps snowmmg evers «+ .ntiy on the giobe. ‘inere ts ® €cunty ano Railroad map of -very State wm the United 
Al maps lu several colors. Size of Atias. viosed, 1: by 14 in. Reguiar price, $1.00. The A’ Will oc sent charges prepaid by us. 


ees) A Great Family Journal 


Every Number of SUCCESS has nearly 100 Illustrations and a Beautiful Cover ir “<tois. 


UCCESS ip = !aryc and handsome family :ournal, issued monthly, at One Dollar a year. Each 
S issue contains about 6c pages (sixe Io X 14 Inches)ana a wucautiful cover in coluis, Every num- 
ber is magnificently illustrated. SUCCESS is strictly a family journal, and is taken in over 
250,000 ui che best American homes. Its contents are of great variety—always something of especial 
interest to every member of the family. It is the most helpful and inspiring publication in the 
world. You can better afford to do without all other periodicals rather than miss reading 
SUCCESS. In literary and artistic qualities, SUCCESS for 1901 will be unexcelled. A series of 
brilliant stories, by well. known writers of fiction, are now appearing in its columns. Some of the 
most famous mer and women in the world—leaders in literature, politics, religion, art, science, 
and industry. are contributers. A sample copy of SUCCESS sent free to ary one on request. 











is a 32-PAGE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, giv- GIVES 1,500 PICTURES 
PUBLIC OPINION ing 2 its 52 issues a grand total of over fy 7 THE REVIEW OF REVIEW and OVER 1,500 PAGES 
pages. of reading-matter and “lustrations. Over 3,000 weekly and daily YEARLY. It selects for its readers the gist of Spo articles in other Amer- 
papers are required to oroduce one copy of Public Opinion. Its field ican and foreign magazines. ‘The best informed people consider it invaiuabie 
is as wide as the range ot human interests. ts readers, independent of other to them, and to che average man and woman it may said to be indispersa- 
periodicals, are fully abreast with the times, sufficiently well informed to ble. It 1s profusely ilustrated with portraits and timely pictures of interest to 
appear in any company, and to discuss with intelligence both sides of every intelligent readers. In addition to the departments of Editorials and Reviews, 
question of the hour, whether political, social, religious, educational, literary, there is a whole magazine of original contributed articles on the subjects pro- 
or scientific. In its cémprehensive view, its impartiality, its conciseness, and gressive men and women must know about. As an education for American 
its fullness, it is an invaluable epitome of the news and progress of the world. citizenship, a monthly reading of the Review of Reviews is unexcelled. for it 
When one reads Public Opinion regularly, he feels that he knows everything. keeps the reader fully informed on the great political and social problems of 
It is issued weekly, and the regular yearly price is $2.50. the world. It isissued monthly. Regular price, $2.50 a year. 





RULES. The magazines will be sent to one or different addresses. The subscriptions may be cither new or renewals except 
those to Review of Reviews and Public Opinion, which MUST be new names. e remittances and all orders 


McGRAW-MARDEN C +) 173 Washington Sauare, New York City 








to 6% Interest Secured and Paid 


For more than 22 years we have sold. our 
carefully selected real-estate first mortgages 
to a great number of investors, without loss 
to a single one. Our pamphlet and list »t 
loans furnish full particulars about our loaning fields 
in the blackwaxy belt of Texas and in Oklahoma, and 
will be sent to you for the asking. Loans guaranteed. 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ease AB SECURITIES 


stores—order it next time. PAY 


5%, 5%%, 6%, 6%% Net 


The preferred stock of Southern cotton mills are 
paying these rates and are particularly desirable. 
Investments in. the South obtain the best interest 
returns consistent with safety. 


Hugh MacRae & Co.,Bankers, Wilmington, N.C. 




















